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THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Since 1946, when the House of Bishops asked for a new series of 
lesson materials, there has been a theological revolution in the field of 
Christian education. The publication of The Church’s Teaching and 
of The Seabury Series makes clear how thoroughgoing this revolution 
has been. 

A definition of Christian education begins at a point far different 
from a definition in terms of Biblical knowledge, character develop- 
ment, loyalty to the Church, or revaluing values. It starts with the 
fact that we have a Gospel and that Christian education begins when 
we are confronted with it. It is education within a social process, and 
the community is the Christian home on the one hand and the Church 
as a redemptive and sustaining fellowship of the Holy Spirit on the 
other. It involves the individual as he makes a personal decision, and 
it has an impact on society because of his vocational responsibility. It 
is concerned with history because God chose to reveal his nature 
through historical events, and therefore the past is essential if we are 
to understand the present and have hope for the future. It begins and 
ends in personal relationships with others and with God as the Holy 
Trinity. It is seen when men break their relationships with each 
other and with God, and when God’s healing grace restores these r2- 
lationships. 

The center of Christian education is not man but God, and our task 
is to bring the individual into the right relationship with the God of 
Jesus Christ and with his fellows, so that by grace the individual may 
perform the vocation to which God calls him. This means that every 
learner must be commented with pane Christ, so that he will — ” 
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as Christ’s disciple within the dynamic fellowship of a truly Christiar 
Church. 

The individual needs to know who he is, who other people are, what 
the world is like, and where we are going. ‘The Christian tradition 
leads him to a deeper understanding of human relations. As he be. 
comes a member of the community, he knows that this is God’s world 
As he begins to share in Christian faith and worship, he comes to that 
experience of grace by which the Holy Spirit heals the relationship: 
of the world. 

The purpose of Christian education is to make men whole. The 
integration of personality is often sought in terms of ideals, beliefs, or 
social adjustment; for example, “positive thinking” or “keeping the 
Law.” Christian education is deeper and more radical. It occurs 
when relationships between persons are secure, when there is a per- 
sonal encounter with God, when there is a society of persons in a dy- 
namic community, when there is an organic relationship between 
man and his total environment. The goal of Christian integration i: 
that maturity that feeds on hie “solid food” of the Gospel, which “is 
for the full-grown” (Heb. 5:14, Knox’s translation). 

This integration comes fo pass within a community, and yet it hap- 
pens to an individual. Only when the Church has a quality of life 
that transmits the saving grace of the Gospel to its members, can 
Christian education take place. This forces us back to the New Testa- 
ment view of the Church as the koinonia—fellowship, community, shar- 
ing—of the Holy Spirit. 

Theology is therefore the primary source of Christian education. 
Christian educational theory must never be a footnote to secular the- 
ories. This is not to belittle the discoveries of secular educators. Chil- 
dren and adults, whether they are Christian or not, learn in the same 
way, respond to similar stimuli, have common interests, and develop 
along certain predictable lines. Recent discoveries in child psychology, 
the psychology of learning, group dynamics, and the basic needs of in- 
dividuals, are essential to a sound theory of Christian Education. 

In home, Church, school, and community, children learn through 
their relationships and their experiences. What they have truly learned, 
they put into practice. By living the Christian faith, they come to 
know it. Grace comes from the experience of faith, and faith is com- 
municated through the congregation of faithful people in which the 
Word is truly preached and the sacraments are administered. 
RanpotpH Crump MILLER 
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-EVENT-SYMBOLS AND MYTH-SYMBOLS 


vhat ) 

tion By J. V. Lancmeap CassERLey 

bef General ‘Theological Seminary 

h The purpose of this paper is to analyse and contrast the character 
a 

hip and potentialities of event-symbols with those of myth-symbols, and 


to consider certain theological consequences of such a distinction. To 
Thef establish the difference between them seems to me a worthwhile task 
org. because of a tendency in recent theology rather easily to assume that 
the} there is no essential difference between them, that it is possible to 
‘ur{ vtelegate what had at one time been taken to be an event-symbol to 
yer-| the world and status of myth-symbol without in any way altering its 
dy. symbolic meaning. Perhaps one of the most interesting and persuasive 
1 af examples of this type of theological error—for I am convinced that 
» i it is an error—is to be found in Loisy’s celebrated book, written 
« — while he was still a member of the Roman Church, L’Eglise et 
L’Evangile, but instances of the same intellectual method have char- 
acterised he so-called ‘modernist’ or ‘liberal’ theology right down to the 
life present time. However, it is not possible to treat of the nature and 
can properties of event-symbols and myth-symbols without first outlining 
sta-f a general view of the philosophy of symbolism on the basis of which, 
are} and as a part of which, this analysis will be attempted. Obviously 
the view of symbolism which is outlined in this paper is indebted at 
‘on.| Many points to arguments and suggestions derived from the many 
he-}| contemporary writers who have given their attention to the subject, 
hil-{ but for the sake of brevity I will summarise the conclusions at which I 
me} have arrived, and indicate some of the more interesting of their conse- 
lopf quences, without any citations of or references to the philosophers to 
gy,f Whom I am chiefly indebted. Readers of my The Christian in Phi- 
in-} /osophy will notice that in much of what follows I shall be continuing 

further along lines of thought the earlier stages of which I tried to 
out in that book. 


ed, 

to I. SyMBOLISM AND REALITY 

a What we often call the “real world of our experience” it might per- 
the 


haps be better to call “our empirical world,” for to call the world of 
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our experience the “real world” is after all to beg a rather large philo- 
sophical question. For myself I think the world of our experience is 
real—using the word “real” analogically—but I doubt very much 
whether we are justified in calling it the real world. I should, how- 
ever, reject the view that our empirical world is an unreal world o! 
appearance only. The main point for us here is that our empirical 
world is a realm of symbolism. It consists exclusively of signs and 
things signified. There are no signs which are not things signified, and 
there are no things signified which are not capable of functioning a 
signs. Any empirically real thing, whether object or event or enduring 
process, consists, in our experience of it, of that which symbolizes it 
plus that which it symbolises. We cannot distinguish absolutely be- 
tween that which is symbolised and that which symbolises it because 
in our empirical world an item of experience is not recognised as such 
until, however inadequately, it has been symbolised, and it does no: 
become truly meaningful for us until we have some idea, again how- 
ever inadequate, of what it symbolises. The basis of this philosophi- 
cal understanding of symbolism is thus an outright rejection of any 
notion of any kind of dualism between an ultimate reality which is 
symbolised and a proximate system of relative unrealities which sym 
bolise it. On the contrary, reality leads itself to symbolism and can 
only be grasped in symbols precisely because reality itself is intrinsi- 
cally symbolic. To sum up: in our empirical world to enter into the 
realm of significant experience is to be symbolised, and to be symbol- 
ised is to be known and recognised as a possible symbol. Our world i: 
a world of symbols and the symbolic world is the real world, in so far 
as we may correctly speak of our world as real. 

Our most important as well as our most highly elaborated system 
of symbols is language. But we mistake the nature of language if we 
regard it merely or even primarily as a means of communication. On 
the contrary, language is that which makes significant experience pos- 
sible. It is in terms of language that we both experience and think 
about the empirical world in which we find ourselves. For us to ex- 
perience anything is to name it, or, if we cannot name it, to utter a 
confusing, because confused, description of it which declares it to be 
like and yet unlike something else and complains of the intellectual 
frustration to which we are subjected by the absence of a name. Oi 
course we cannot convert this proposition. If to experience anything 
is to name it it does not follow that to name anything is necessarily 


to experience it. 4° 
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But the primary importance of verbal symbols in the world of our 
experience and the realm of our discussion must not obscure the fact 
that the realities to which our verbal symbols refer are themselves 
symbolic. It is true that the symbolic character of the realities to 
which our verbal symbols refer can only be observed, experienced and 
expounded in terms of further verbal symbols. Thus we may say that 
the clouds are dark and heavy—that is to symbolise the present reality 
with verbal symbols; we may then add that this means that it will ; 
rain very shortly—that is to symbolise what the reality symbolises 
with fresh verbal symbols. Yet in this latter case what the verbal 
symbols are symbolising is the symbolic character or import of that 
which the first set of verbal symbols symbolises. 


Thus there is a real as weli as a verbal symbolism even though we 
may require verbal symbols in order to experience and report what 
the real symbol symbolises. This distinction between the real symbol 
and the verbal symbol is important and I lay some stress upon it pre- 
cisely because the very fact that real symbolism is only known to us 
and reported by us in terms of verbal symbolism might easily mislead 
us into a failure to observe the difference between real symbolism and 
verbal symbolism. It is because the realities which verbal symbolism 
enables us to observe and report are themselves symbolic that it is 
possible for us adequately to symbolise them. Thus we escape from 
the error of supposing that a reality which is non-symbolic in its own 
nature can nevertheless be adequately known and reported in symbolic 
terms. On the contrary to enter more and more deeply into the na- 
ture of the reality to which our symbols refer is to lay bare more and 
more insightfully its own intrinsically symbolic nature. To know what 
our signs signify is to recognise in turn what it signifies. 

Reality is the realm of analogy. Certainly it is possible for us to 
devise or manufacture analogies, but this is only possible because we 
inhabit a world shot through with real analogies. Properly speaking 
analogy is discovered in reality rather than invented by a kind of se- 
mantic trick. We have become skilful in the art of imagining and hy- 
postatising a kind of unreal likeness between the unlike because we 
are so familiar with the fact of likeness. There are two fundamental 
forms of analogy: first, the analogy of mere resemblance, which leads 
us to say that X, although unlike Y and certainly distinct from it, 
nevertheless closely resembles Y in some significant way; secondly, 
the analogy of relationship or proportion, which compels us to say that 
although X is quite unlike A and Y quite unlike B yet nevertheles: 
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there is a significant resemblance between the relation of X to Y and 
the relation of A to B. The first type of analogy is perhaps more sig- 
nificant for the positive empirical sciences, especially in their earlier 
phases of development; the second is more important for metaphysics 
and ontology. 

In the formal logic of the positive sciences we have tended since 
Greek times almost to the present day to interpret the first of these 
two kinds of analogy in terms of generality, of real kinds or classes of 
things which are supposed to share a common nature which is more 
significant for rational thought than the distinct individuality peculiar 
to each of them. This interpretation of what I will call the analogical 
cluster as a ‘real kind,’ a class of particular individuals sharing a com- 
mon nature, obviously goes beyond what is given to us in our ex- 
perience and was bound to call sooner or later for the nominalist re- 
action against the prevalent hypostatization of analogy as generality. 
I would propose the concept of the analogical cluster as a way of doing 
justice both to what is permanently necessary in the traditional logic 
of real kinds and shared natures, and to what is valid in the nominal- 
istic protest against the traditional excess of it. 

Nevertheless although the roots of symbolism are to be found in 
reality rather than in human convention it is also true that men can 
and do create symbols. Living in the symbolic world creates and 
fosters their ability to do so. Merely conventional symbols can be de- 
vised by individual persons but more often and more importantly in 
human history they are created and conserved by societies rather than 
by individual persons. It is well known that we are living through a 
time of profound historical change and social crisis in which men find it 
more and more difficult to enter into the symbolic inheritance char- 
acteristic of the societies to which they belong. This has sometimes 
been called the “disenchantment of modern man.” But this disen- 
chantment does not mean that modern man has ceased to require or 
is no longer able to use symbols. It simply means that on account of 
Lis estrangement from the traditional social symbols he is more and 
more compelled to devise new systems of symbolism for himself. The 
result of this is a chaos of systems of personal symbolism which are 
unintelligible in whole societies and only meaningful in and for small 
cliques. We see this in the frustration of what has long been called 
“contemporary” art. After several centuries of romantic naturalism 
and sensualism in art we are now returning to the more intellectualised 
concept of a symbolic art, but we no longer have any common appara- 
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tus of symbols in terms of which our artists can work, so that for most 
people contemporary art looks like a series of occult essays in the unin- 
telligible. 

Christian evangelism finds itself in a somewhat similar predicament, 
for the symbolic language in terms of which Christianity has for so 
long affirmed itself and explored its own meaning is also one from 
which contemporary society is estranged. For the evangelist to invent 
a new language for his purpose is to condemn himself to frustrations 
analogous to those of the contemporary artists. At best his language 
will become the language of a clique, and almost certainly never that 
of a whole society. I remember hearing an English bishop remark 
that there could be no great return of our society to authentic Chris- 
tianity without a prior return to the habit of poetry reading. This 
appealed to me as a percipient observation, which pointed to the very 
roots of our Christian concern for what are usually called the humani- 
ties. 

The resurrection of the gospel must necessarily be preceded by the 
resurrection of its proper language. The Christian attitude in the 
modern world is inevitably, it would seem to me, accompanied by a 
kind of cultural conservatism, which must be absolutely distinguished 
from any kind of political or economic conservatism. The cultural 
conservatism is concerned to conserve a culture, whereas contemporary 
political and economic conservatisms are attempting to conserve pre- 
tisely those political and economic processes and institutions which 
have slowly but relentlessly estranged the mass of mankind from that 
culture. Thus the cultural conservatism can never be reconciled with, 
and must remain antithetical to, the political and economic conserva- 
tism with which it is sometimes so mistakenly and inharmoniously 
mated. Nor is this cultural conservatism in any sense backward-look- 
ing or reactionary. It is essentially a struggle to preserve a language 
and an apparatus of symbolic forms in terms of which new things can 
be said, and it fights against the danger of a semantic chaos in terms 
of which nothing, whether new or old, can intelligibly be said at all. 

Paradoxically enough, we can only say new things in a world in which 
men go on saying old things, for to assert the old things is not merely 
to reassert them but also to keep alive the language in terms of which 
the new things can intelligibly be said. Thus a concern for the lon- 
gevity of symbolic forms is an attitude at the same time conservative 
and progressive. Indifference to the longevity of the symbolic form, 
by cutting us off from our roots in the past, destroys our capacity to 
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grow in the future. This digression is important because it indicates is t 
the historical and even political relevance of the contemporary philo- ecg 
sophical concern with the problems of symbolism. 


II. Corottary: Tue ELEMENT 1N KNOWLEDGE 


The symbolic character of all experience, and of the world of our pla 
experience, reminds us of the symbolic character of all knowledge, and an 
this in its turn makes us aware of the aesthetic character of knowledge. cau 

_ The quest for knowledge is always and necessarily a quest for more hay 
and more appropriate symbols, and the capacity to recognise the ap- an 


propriateness or fittingness of a symbol necessarily includes an element fol 
analogous to that which in aesthetics is usually called “taste.” The wh 
idea of an aesthetic element in knowledge has in the past usually been to 


; emphasised in the area of the philosophy of science, particularly in no’ 
connection with the elegance and rational beauty of mathematica! me 
demonstrations. In this sense it goes back at least as far as Coper- the 
nicus. I would wish to go far beyond this and locate the aesthetic ch: 
element in knowledge particularly in the realms of theology and meta- poi 
physics, where above all we are concerned with the appropriateness of 
and adequacy of analogies. The metaphysician is primarily concerned see 
with the selection of fitting symbols, and with the interpretation of the wil 
symbolic import of that which these fitting symbols symbolise. evi 


The philosopher and the theologian are related to the spectacle of tr 
life as a whole very much as the dramatic critic is related to the drama. of 
The best kind of dramatic criticism is not simply a non-literary in- wh 
tellectualism about literature. It is itself literature. It inhabits the fa 
world which it interprets. There is always something suspect about of 
literary criticism which is not literature, and alas so much contempo- in 
rary criticism is so manifestly not literature. To interpret drama is lik 
not merely to analyse its structure or specify its method but to unfold ob 
its meaning, and the meaning of drama is always dramatic. So that is 
the interpretation of the drama is itself a dramatic event. It may well 
be necessary for the critic to analyse the structure of the drama and to of 
determine and characterise the method by which it unfolds its mean- th 
ing, but such activities are not ends in themselves, rather they are ha 


instrumental to the primary purpose of the dramatic criticism, which 
is always to unfold the meaning of the drama. Because the world of 
our experience is a symbolic world, it is a dramatic world, so that its 
meaning can only be unfolded dramatically. In such a world to know 
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is to know the meaning of symbolism, and the quest for such a knowl- 
edge is necessarily in part an aesthetic one. ; 


III. Event-symBo_ts anp MytTH-syMBOLS 


The last discussion makes clear why it is that myth-symbols have 
played such an important role in the development of philosophical 
and theological knowledge. Truth cannot be told without myth be- 
cause reality is drama rather than process. In the language which we 
have been employing in this paper we may distinguish between dram2 
and process by saying that, whereas in the language in which we un- 
fold the meaning of drama we are using symbols to refer to a reality 
which is in itself symbolic, in the case of process we use our symbols 
to analyse a reality whose symbolic character is systematically ig- 
nored. The language which analyses and defines the process is itself 
meaningful, in the sense of pointing beyond itself to the process, but 
the process defined has not, as thus defined, the same visibly symbolic 
character. But the language which unfolds the meaning of the drama 
points to a reality which like itself is symbolic. Hence the superiority 
of mythical language in all those intellectual quests in which we are 
seeking an ultimate truth, in the sense of an intellectual continuity 
with the inherent character of ultimate reality. Mythical language, 
even when the content of the myth is historically speaking quite un- 
true, is always saying to us in effect, “It was like this, or something 
of the kind.” It is when myth says “or something of the kind” that 
what myth says is so profoundly and ultimately true. It may not in 
fact have been quite like this, but the reality was certainly something 
of the same dramatic kind. Process language, by contrast says to us 
in effect, “This is the way in which it worked, and yet it wasn’t really 
like this at all, for the reality was a dramatic event whereas all we can 
observe in this particular way and chronicle in this particular language 
is a process.” 

It is here also that we must observe the relevance of the doctrine 
of the ultimate singularity of reality, or, better, of the singularity of 
the ultimate reality. The life of the singular is drama and we can 
have no insight into its meaning unless we diagnose and interpret it 
as drama. Here we must distinguish carefully between the terms a 
singular and the singular. As conventionally used in contemporary 
logical discussion the term a singular usually means little more than 
any particular particular. To talk about a singular is almost invari- 
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ably the prelude to ignoring its singularity, as indeed for many scien- 
tific and other purposes we must ignore its singularity. But the term 
the singular always refers to that absolute singular which is necessarily 
entirely ignored whenever its singularity is ignored. For us, of course, 
the singular in this absolute sense is God. Hence the only adequate 
language in terms of which we can refer to ultimate reality is dramatic 
language which restricts both theology and metaphysics to the lan- 
guage of myth-symbols and event-symbols, although they may, of 
course, employ another, more analytic and definitive, language when 
subsequently meditating upon their primary symbols. 


IV. Brier Dicresston on DeEMYTHOLOGISATION ‘| 


All this indicates the impossibility of either a demythologised meta- 
physics or a demythologised theology or a demythologised preaching of 
the gospel. We may exclude certain particular myths on aesthetic- 
intellectual grounds, but a totally demythologised account of our world 
is necessarily a false and misleading account. Loyalty to truth itself 
demands of us the resort to mythological language. Particularly mis- 
leading is the supposition by some contemporary theologians that we 
can substitute for a mythological account of the world in which we are 
an existentialist account of that existence which we have in this world. 
In fact the dramatic-existentialist account of the existence which we 
have in this world becomes incredible and makes no sense if we insist 
on giving a radically demythologised account of the world in which we 
exist. The hiatus between our dramatic-existentialist account of man 
and a purely process-scientific account of the world in which he finds 
himself is too great for the intellect to tolerate. It is another form of 
that prevalent but fatal tendency to concede the physical universe to 
science while reserving man and man alone as the proper and exclu- 
sive province of philosophy and theology. This is an impossible way 
of dividing the spoils. Science will insist, and rightly insist, on treat- 
ing of man and human existence in its own non-dramatic, process 
terms, and theology and philosophy must persist in treating even the 
physical universe in its own dramatic, mythological language. Only 
so can we come to any clear awareness of the fact that there is no more 
an inherent conflict between these two languages than there is between, 
shall we say, English and French. The more clearly we see the differ- 
ence between theology on the one hand and natural science on the 
3 other as a semantic difference the more rapidly we shall be rescued 
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from the fatal notion that there is any necessary and essential conflict 
between science and Christian belief. The existentialist account of 
human existence only makes sense against the background provided 
by a mythological account of the world’s existence. 


V. Tue 


But although the myth-symbol thus rests upon and keeps us aware 
of an important theological and metaphysical truth, preserving our sense 
of the inherently dramatic character of reality, it has at the same time 
very severe and cramping limitations from the point of view of both 
theology and metaphysics. Myth successfully indicates the dramatic 
character of reality but it can never with’ any certainty specify the 
drama. It is related to the drama of reality rather like those imaginary 
epical histories which some gifted children—e.g. the Brontés and C. S. 
Lewis—have been known to compose at great length. It leaves us 
saying that although this is certainly the kind of thing of which reality 
is composed, yet to be aware of the kind of thing of which the ultimate 
truth is composed is nevertheless not to be aware of the ultimate 
truth. The ultimate truth, if we knew it, would be more like myth 
than like the theories in which we so successfully analyse processes, 
but that does not mean that it would necessarily be like any particular 
myth. It is one thing to say that the ultimate truth must resemble 
myth in the literary and expressive form of that which adequately 
symbolises it; it is quite another thing to say that some particular 
myth is true. 

Myth is at its best when it indicates in its own characteristic wav 
some kind of existential generality—if the rather paradoxical phrase 
“existential generality” may be permitted. Myth in other words is 
at its best when it endeavours to interpret and express something uni- 
versal in the human condition. In this context it is superior to any 
kind of psychological or anthropological theory. Pure theory, how- 
ever useful, ultimately fails as a mode of apprehending and declaring 
the truth about the human condition because it is incapable of grasp- 
ing and communicating the fact that the human condition is always 
and necessarily dramatic in character. Theory can only analyse pro- 
cess, it cannot describe or recreate drama. Thus the story of Adam’s fall 
and exclusion from the Garden of Eden and subsequent career as an 
agriculturalist can be duplicated in terms of pure anthropological the- 
ory. The dessication of the soil of a large area in the Middle East 
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primitively inhabited by simple food gatherers confronted them with oe 
a situation in which they could either die of starvation, or migrate to ult 
the more fertile area further South, or respond to the challenge of these mi 
more intimidating conditions by inventing and practicing very simple col 
agricultural techniques. No doubt many, perhaps most, died of star- ble 
vation, others migrated to the south, but a few like Adam became agri- 
cultural labourers. As theory describes it the whole episode is seen 
as a process. But in the case of each of the individual agents con- 
cerned it was not a process but a drama, and in this sense the Adam 
story is much closer to the actual historical truth, not, of course, in 
factual detail but in existential form. 

So far as metaphysics and theology are concerned, however, myth 
only tells us that the truth, if we were to possess it, would be more akin 
to myth than to theory. It cannot tell us what the truth is. Thus the 
function of the myth-symbol is to convey primary and universal exis- 
tential truth. Perhaps one of the most successful and typical of all 
myths is the story of the temptation of Eve in the garden. The insight 
into the nature of sinfulness is of a radical and profound character ag 
and it is still true to this day that the best way of embarking on an ha 
exposition of the nature of sin is to shape it as a commentary on the pe 
meaning of this tense existential drama, very much as a dramatic by 
critic may comment on the meaning of a stage play. 7 

We may note that nothing is added to the meaning or the force of th 
a genuine myth by attributing to it historicity. People often attribute 0! 
historicity to myths, but the meaning of the myth remains unchanged 
whether we attribute to it historicity or so. Whether Eve was a his- . 
torical personage or not is quite irrelevent to the point and power of ™ 
the story. It is possible to regard her as a historical personage and 7" 
yet miss the essential point of the narrative. Conversely those who hi 
deny to Eve any historical existence may nevertheless perceive and " 
learn from the myth all that the myth has to teach. The moral of " 
this seems to be that even when we do, sometimes perhaps correctly, fc 
ettribute historicity to our myths, we must always regard this attribute - 
of historicity as quite accidental and ignore it in practice. The upshot Is 
is clear, the primary reference of the myth is always human and ex- C 
istential. It can never reaily encompass the metaphysical and the- - 
ological singular. We can build no metaphysical or theological pro- b: 
clamation upon myth, apart from the observation that metaphysical ye 
and theological truth, if it were to come into our possession, would re- 0 
semble myth rather than theory, for metaphysical and theological - 
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truth is necessarily truth about the existence and behaviour of the 
ultimate singular, dramatic in its inherent character, and therefore de- 
manding drama as the intellectual mode in which it is grasped and 
communicated. The relation of all this to what we may call the pro- 
blem of “Reality, Reason and Revelation” is obvious. 


(To be concluded in the July issue) 


CONTINUITY AND DISCONTINUITY IN THE 
THOUGHT OF. ST. PAUL 


By Horr H. Granam 


Virginia Theological Seminary 


The question of continuity and discontinuity is bound to arise in the 
contemplation of any stretch of history public or personal. It is per- 
haps a particularly insistent question in the religious thought of a 
people whose life is marked by repeated subjection to alien powers and 
by repeated movements of reform. For the particular representative 
of that people with whom we are dealing, the question came to focus in 
the special form, in what sense is the New Israel continuous with the 
Old, and in what sense is it in fact new? 

Indeed, St. Paul is doubly preoccupied with the question. For as 
a missionary pastor he had to supply the infant congregations with 
some explanation of the relation of the Church to Israel, while at the 
same time as a Jew par excellence now made a new man in Christ, he 
had to face the question in the depths of his own soul. Indeed it is not 
too much to say that a just assessment of his thinking on this point 
requires us to take into account the poignant insistence of the question 
for St. Paul as a man. No question was of more intense personal 
concern than this one about the relation of the old and the new, of 
Israel and the Body of Christ, of Promise and Grace, of Adam and 
Christ, of Torah and Spirit. For Paul describes himself as one who 
was “circumcised on the eighth day, of the tribe of Benjamin, a He- 
brew born of Hebrews; as to the law, a Pharisee; as to zeal a perse- 
cutor of the Church, as to righteousness under the Law, blameless.” 
On the other hand, he says, “if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature.” 
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one might overlook the strain and the poignancy. For when it is 
matter of answering the question, What is the new that has entered 
_ the world with the coming of Christ, St. Paul is at his clear and mag- 
 nificent best. Whether we read the powerful discourse of Rom. 1-8 
where he answers the question on the grand scale, or recall the many 
passages throughout the correspondence in which he tells what it means 
to be “found in Christ a new creature,” we find him speaking with 
clarity, fervor and joy. 

In the former, the discourse of Rom. 1-8, we find Paul speaking of 
the new situation inaugurated by Christ in language which suggests 
in a tantalizing way the lines along which he might have, but never 
| did, deal with the continuity of Israel and the Church. For he does 

here what he did later with the term pleroma in Colossians: he takes 
a favorite term of the position against which he is speaking and uses 
it for his own purposes. The term is righteousness, a funded term in 
the vocabulary of Judaism. Habakkuk had written (and meant to 
say) “the righteous shall live by faith.” As Bishop Nygren so well 
showed in his commentary, Paul turns the word around, reads it “He 
who through faith is righteous, shall live,” and then proceeds to speak 
of God’s saving action in and through Christ Jesus as the “righteous- 
ness of God,” the righteousness from God at work in the world. Thus 
in a manner which seems to be both brilliant and daring, he has taken 

a great word from the great tradition of which he was the heir, forcibly 
d emptied it of its accustomed meaning by showing that the righteous- 
F ness of God is the opposite of righteousness humanly conceived a; 


well as of human sin, and then filled it with a new meaning. Its new 
meaning comes from the new reality that has entered the world in that 
“while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 


Paul’s characteristic way of referring to the new dominion of life 
is not, however, by using an old term converted, but by using a word 
he virtually invented, the term charis, grace. James Moffat, in his 
book Grace in the New Testament,’ showed that the term was gen- 
erally suitable to St. Paul’s thought as meaning primarily a benefit o: 
gift freely bestowed by God or man on the undeserving; that it did 


not have any strong or particular associations with any area or school 
of thought; and that though it had certain connotations of caprice and 


"New York: R. Long and R. R. Smith, 1932. The section on grace that follows is 
mainly dependent on this work. 
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aly of merit to be avoided, it was in fact a fairly clean bottle into which ; 
, : to pour the new wine of the Gospel. 
“a This is what Paul was the first to do. The idea of grace is present, 
~~ of course, in the Old Testament and in other religions of the time, ‘ 
i though never without features that distinguish it from the Pauline 
ny conception; and it is abundantly present in the Synoptic Gospels 
ay even though the word is never found on the lips of Jesus, nor applied : 
ith to him by a disciple. It is abundantly clear from the preaching of 
the Kingdom and the mission of Jesus that the saving initiative be- 
” longs to God, and that no man must think of facing God on the basis 
au of conscious merit. But it is Paul who developed the language of grace 
aa to say clearly and distinctly what had entered the world with Christ 
die Jesus, developing a new terminology for a reality overwhelmingly 
new. 
in For Paul, as Moffatt phrased it, all is of grace and grace is for all. 
to The saving order of God, revealed in Christ, is an order of grace, en- 
ay tered by faith. Faith is redefined in its association with grace: for in 
le St. Paul usage faith is just that relationship evoked by the Gospel of 
k God, by the declaration of his unprecedented and unmotivated gift 
s- to man in Christ Jesus. In another direction, the meaning of Spirit 
1s is modified by the apprehension of grace: for the experience of the 
n Spirit is the mark of the new life in the order of grace. 
y That grace is a new and unprecedented order of life, one can see 
; from the distinctive ways in which St. Paul uses the word. For one 
thing, we notice that every letter of Paul’s opens and closes with the 
' word and the idea. What is more stereotyped than the formulae with 
: which we open and close letters? But this is a new age, it is the age 
of grace. The old forms will not do now that all things are made new. 
And so Paul greets his brethren in grace and bids them farewell in 
grace. 

Once again, and more startling, is St. Paul’s disuse of the Old Testa- 
ment when he speaks of grace. His thinking is thoroughly and char- 
acteristically scriptural in its texture and in its content. Neverthe- 
less, though he can cite Old Testament passages to support his teaching | 
on faith, on election, on free forgiveness, on the call of the Gentiles, 
and for the death and resurrection of Christ,* he never appeals to scrip- 


"Moffatt, op. cit. 1 p. 131—frequently. 
p. 198. 
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ture for citations about grace. For what he understands by grace did 
not manifest itself in the world until the coming of Jesus Christ. 

We can see that this is the case, and how sharp the discontinuity 
was in his mind, when we call to mind Paul’s treatment of creation and 
of history. In passages like Phil. 2 and Col. 1 and I Cor. 8:6 (“yet 
for us there is one God, the Father, from whom are all things and for 
whom we exist, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things and through whom we exist”), the argument that the universe 
was created by and for Christ assumes that he is somehow connected 
with creation. But there is no reference in Paul to the providential 
ordering of the world in terms of grace—in striking contrast to Philo,* 
for example. One might expect such a reference, for one fundamentai 
element in his argument is the coordination of redemption and the 
created order. Nothing is more important to the apostle than the 
conviction that Christ’s redemption is not an after-thought on the part 
of God. But he never expresses God’s relation to his world in terms 
of grace. Grace is definitely confined to the relationship between God 
and man through Jesus Christ. “When in the climax of the world 
_ order Christ appears, then and not until then, does Paul mention 
grace.” 

A related negative distinction in Paul’s use of grace is encountered 
in his treatment of history and the place of Israel therein. Though 
- Paul can speak of Christ as the rock that followed the Israelites in 
the wilderness, he never speaks of grace in connection with Israel or 
in connecton with any historical experience before the coming of 
Christ. There are three surveys of history in his letters: Gal. 3:6— 
4:7; Rom. 1:18—4:25; and Rom. 5:12-21. In both Galatians and Ro- 
mans the grace-idea of Promise is used. This term, a favorite with the 
Pharisaic school whose thinking Paul so often reflects, contains the 
elements of grace: the free favor of God, his right to determine the 
terms and conditions of receiving what he promises; and at the same 
time the generosity with which he binds himself to carry out his pur- 
pose (this being implied rather than stated). Promise is a grace idea, 
but it is not yet grace: for grace is the fulfillment of promise. This 
is the point of the survey, which shows how the course of God’s revela- 


tion in the history of Israel led up to the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


“Et. Moffatt, op. cit., pp. 45-51. 
p. 197. 
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lid In the Galatians survey the other grace idea of covenant appears; 

but since Paul uses it in a special sense, and since in sharp contrast — 
ity to the author to the Hebrews Paul makes little use of the covenant 
nd idea elsewhere, we shall not pause over it. 


One further observation may be added to this illustration from Paul’s 


ret 

7 surveys of history. Despite the fact that his syntax occasionally 
all comes apart—and of this we shall have something to say later—he is 
- careful about his letters. Think, for example, of First Corinthians, 
- wherein what appear to be a series of ad hoc injunctions dealing with 
al specific questions are in fact given a profound unity by the invariable 
5! reference of each problem to its real solution in the unity of the body 
al of Christ. Now if we look at the details of the survey in Rom. 1:16 to 
” 4:25, we find that after the title verse in 1:17 there is no mention of 
faith until the end of the section in 3:21; and that from 3:21 on there 
” is not a word about Christ until the end of the next section in 4:24; 
' and that only after the whole survey is over does the first mention of 
4 grace occur in 5:2. So consistent is Paul, then, that he simply does 
d not use the word grace until after Christ has entered the history which 
he is surveying. 

- A fourth distinctive feature of St. Paul’s use of the term grace is 
j that he does not as a rule speak of grace as given to individuals. 
, There are two exceptions to this, the first of them only an apparent 
one. He does, to be sure, speak of the grace given to him (and in- 
: ferentially to other apostles) for the exercise of the ministry. When 
' we recall the discussion of I Cor. 12-14, however, and other such pas- 


sages, it is perfectly clear that for St. Paul the ministry is the ministry 
of the whole Church. For all their status and authority, he and other 
apostles share in a diakonia that is the function of the whole, indivisi- 
ble koinonia, and as the koinonia is a fellowship of grace, so the apostle 
can speak of the grace which enables him to fulfill his part of the 
diakonia. Hence this exception to the rule that Paul does not speak of 
grace given to individuals is not, on my view, a real exception. 
Incidentally, if it seems strange to us that Paul does not speak of 
God’s grace given to individuals, it is simply because subsequent Chris- 
tian usage has informed our habits of thought. It is common in West- 
ern Christian thought at least, to speak of grace given to a Christian 
through a sacrament or rite—in ordination, for example. Paul never 
speaks this way, nor does any other New Testament writer.’ Paul is 


*The statement of the author of the Pastorals in II Tim. 1:6, “Hence I remind you 
to rekindle the gift of God that is within you through the laying on of my hands . . .” 
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_ different in other ways too: in the minds of many, the opposite ot 
_ grace is sin; Augustine spoke of it in contrast to free will; but for St. 
Paul the opposite of grace is not sin nor free will, but Law. 


The other connection in which he speaks of grace in the life of an 
individual is that of suffering. The Church is both the fellowship of 
the grace of Christ and also the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings. But 
why is suffering singled out as a mark of grace in the life of an indi- 
vidual by a writer who does not individualize grace, so to speak, in 
other connections? 

We shall not find a logical connection established, nor should we 
expect to. Paul is not a systematic theologian. As Richard Kroner 
has observed, he is constantly moving between the image—the con- 
crete, pictorial vehicle of apprehension characteristic of the Hebraic 
thinker—and the concept—the abstract, generalizing instrument of the 
western philosopher. Just where Paul is between the two is not often 
self-evident. 


In the instance before us, the connection between grace and suffer- 
ing, a connection distinctive in that Paul does not refer any other ex- 
_ perience of the individual to grace, is perhaps to be understood by the 
association with the idea of grace of another pattern employed by him 
to express discontinuity, the pattern of life through death. 

At this point we have touched on a familiar theme. When we ex- 
amine Paul’s teaching on grace, we find ourselves in contact with the 
teaching of Jesus about the Kingdom of God. So when we examine 
what he has to say about life through death, we are in touch with Him 
who said, “Whoever saves his life shall lose it; but whoever loses his 
life for my sake shall find it;” or in the Johannine language, “unless 
a grain of wheat falls into the earth and dies, it remains alone; but if 
it dies, it bears much fruit.” Indeed the theme of life through death 
is at hand at every point in the gospel tradition. 

St. Paul says three things about it: (1) The death of Christ makes 
salvation available to man; (2) One appropriates salvation by par- 
ticipation in Christ’s death through baptism; and (3) The Christian 
must die to the flesh (or, to the deeds of the body; or, to Sin) in order 
to live in the Spirit. It seems clear to me that for St. Paul these three 
statements are one. Certainly there is no question about the first two: 
to appropriate the salvation which the death of Christ has made avail- 


is not an exception to this. As Moffatt has pointed out Grace in the New Testament, 
(p. 113) the reference is to “the spirit of power and love and self-control”, not to 
grace given in ordination, for that could not be said to wax and wane. ss 
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calls faith. As he states it, this involves becoming a member of the 
body of Christ, the Church, through baptism. (Whether one can be- 
long to the Church without baptism is a question Paul never deals 
with. Perhaps it never came up). In other words, one must pass 
through death as a member of the body of Christ by faith, in order to 
share in the life of the Spirit. 

The connection between the second and the third statements is not 
equally self-evident. What is the relation of the death of Jesus on a 
Cross to the Christian’s dying to sin, or to the flesh, or to the deeds 
of the body, or to the world? To put it another way, does Paul regard 
the death of Christ as a parable of our death to the world, or is there 
an intrinsic connection? 

It appears that he regards the connection as intrinsic rather than 
extrinsic, thinks of participation rather than paradigm. Here are two_ 
citations: Phil. 3:10, “that I may know him and the power of his 
resurrection, and may share his sufferings, becoming like him in his 
death;” Col. 1:24, “Now I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and 
in my flesh I complete what remains of Christ’s afflictions for the sake 
of his body, that is, the church.” Here St. Paul identifies his own. 
sufferings with those of Christ. If what we have said about the 
ministry holds good at this point, what is true of the apostle is a forti- 
ori true of the church. Consistently with this assumption, we find him. 
speaking in Gal. 6:14 of “the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by which 
the world has been crucified to me and I to the world,” and saying in 
3:24, “those who belong to Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh with 
its passions and desires.” 

Sharing the sufferings of Christ, then, is an expression for the Chris- 
tian’s death to self and world, or rather, his continual dying to self 
and world, that is the implicit obligation consequent upon the passage 
through death to life granted him in baptism. To the radica! discon- 
tinuity Paul perceives between the realm of Law and the realm of 
Grace corresponds the passage through death on the part of the in- 
dividual who belongs to Christ. I suggest that it is because of this 
correspondence that grace is spoken of in connection with those suffer-_ 
ings implicit in Christian discipleship. 

We turn now to consider more briefly what St. Paul has to say in 
the matter of continuity. He speaks of the fulness of time, and of 
fulfillment in Christ. If there is indeed fulfillment and not merely 
succession in time, then something positive is to be said about the re- 


able, one must enter into the positive relation with Christ that ne 
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lation of the old to the new. We do not find, however, a full and ex- 
plicit treatment of this matter in the letters. The little he says about 
covenant—in contrast with the author of Hebrews, for whom it is a 
dominant concept—serves only to emphasize the discontinuity between 
the old Israel and the new. The fugitive allusion to Christ as the Rock 
that followed Israel in the wilderness is never developed. The meta- 
phor of the new shoot grafted onto the old stock, in Romans, gets us 
no further than his insistence that Christians are the children of Abra- 
ham. ‘The promise made to Abraham is fulfilled in Christ, and they 
that are Christ’s are heirs of the promise. What then of all Israel 
between Abraham and Christ? Are those countless generations ex- 
cluded, so that all history before Christ is in itself meaningless, sim- 
ply a preparation, a stepping stone to the new? Is it true that God des- 
tined old Israel to be only a vessel of Wrath so that his election in 
Christ would be found a matter of sheer grace? Is it true that men 
apart from Christ are so many lumps of clay with no right to question 
the potter who discards them? 

Despite the valiant, and on my view quixotic attempts of some com- 
mentators to defend the argument of Rom. 9-11, it is at best far below 
the level of the preceeding chapters. He begins with the statement 
that election in Christ can be understood on the premise of God’s 
sovereign freedom, then goes on to say that on the other premise of 
human responsibility, Israel’s rejection is what she deserved, and con- 
cludes with the wistful hypothesis that the entry of the Gentiles into 
the Church will provoke Israel to a jealousy that will lead her in too. 
The argument is summarized in 11:30 f.: “Just as you were once dis- 
obedient to God but now have received mercy because of their dis- 
obedience, so they have now been disobedient in order that by the 

mercy shown to you they also may receive mercy. For God has con- 

signed all men to disobedience, that he may have mercy upon all.” 

These words affirm, to be sure, the continuity and consistency of the 
_ divine action; but they do not lead us far towards discerning the 

threads of historical continuity. 

St. Paul’s weakness at this point is doubtless due in large measure 

to the circumstances which compelled an apologia for Christianity in 
the form of a polemic against Judaism. There is, however, another 
factor that ought not to be overlooked. We are dealing with a man, 

not a thinking machine. St. Paul was intensively and thoroughly a 
Jew in heart, body and mind. The cry of Romans 9:2, “I have great 
sorrow and unceasing anguish in my heart. For I could wish that | 
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myself were accursed and cut off from Christ for the sake of my 
brethren, my kinsmen by race,” is an expression of anguished love. 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends”: well, here is one willing to lay down eternal life for 
the sake of his kinsmen. 

No wonder, then, the cloudy argumentation of chapters 9-11 of Ro- 
mans. And no wonder the impossible grammar of the passage which 
is translated, “What if God, desiring to show his wrath and to make 
known his power, has endured with much patience the vessels of wrath > 
made for destruction, in order to make known the riches of his glory 
for the vessels of mercy, which he has prepared beforehand for glory, 
even us whom he has called, not from the Jews only but also from the ~ 
Gentiles?” (Rom. 9:22-24). The sentence simply doesn’t come off. 
Dodd suggests that “when Paul, normally a clear thinker, becomes ob- 
scure, it usually means that he is embarrassed by the position he has 
taken up.’ One may suggest also that his syntax suffers not only 
from an embarrassing position taken up, but also from the emotional 
position in which he finds himself. I think of another passage where 
similarly Paul is deeply involved emotionally, and where similarly 
clarity deserts him—*“But even Titus, who was with me, was not com- 
pelled to be circumcised, though he was a Greek. But because of false 
brethren secretly bought in, who slipped in to spy out our freedom 
which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage 
—to them we did not yield submission even for a moment, that the 
truth of the gospel might be preserved for you.” ‘To this day no one 
can be sure, on the basis of that passage, whether Titus was circum- 
cised or not! And the sentence occurs, as we pointed out, just as the 
one in Rom. 9 does, in a passage where Paul is deeply involved, where - 
he is in particular defending his apostleship against detractors. 

St. Paul, then, who is clear and magnificent on the theme of dis- 
continuity, answering the question what is new in Christ Jesus with 
great power and the employment of a distinctive vocabulary virtually 
created for the purpose, is less than satisfactory when he comes to 
speak of the element of continuity, of the positive place of Israel in the 
purpose of the one, living God. 

One would think that he could have done a good deal more with 
the theme of continuity along one of several avenues adumbrated in 
his letters: the concept of Promise, or of Covenant, perhaps even of 


*C. H. Dodd, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. (New York: Harper Brothers, 
1932). p. 169 
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righteousness; or again the thesis of the coordination of creation and 
redemption stated in Christological passages. It is not difficult for the 
interpreter to complete St. Paul’s thinking on continuity by drawing 
out the implications of what he says. But Paul himself did not do so, 
partly because of the apologetic situation of Christianity wvis-d-vis Ju- 
daism, and partly, I think, because of his own deep involvement and 
ambivalence. 

We can hardly fault him for his weakness at this point. We can, 
on the other hand, balance what he says with the view of St. Matthew, 
for example, or the author of Hebrews. We can hardly fault St. Paul— 
in fact, theologians in subsequent centuries have scarcely done better. 
Perhaps this is because in this area of continuity they did not have St. 
Paul to follow! It seems to me quite likely that the weakness of Chris- 
tian theology at this point may be due to the abuse and disuse of the 
idea or concept or picture of the Kingdom of God, an idea as seriously 
distorted by ecclesiastics as by secular-minded social reformers. It 
may be that one of the tasks of contemporary biblical study is to enter 
more deeply into the Mind of Christ at this point, so that we may 
learn to comprehend more fully and (I dare say) more inclusively 


what he meant when he proclamied the Kingdom of God. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF NEW TESTAMENT CHRISTOLOGY 


By Recinatp H. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
I. SOTERIOLOGY AND CHRISTOLOGY 


In his essay on “New Testament and Mythology” Dr. Rudolf Bult- 
mann has written: “You cannot first believe in Christ and then in the 
strength of that faith believe in the cross. To believe in Christ means 
to believe in the cross as the cross of Christ. The saving efficacy of 
the cross is not derived from the fact that it is the cross of Christ: it 
is the cross of Christ because it has this saving efficacy.” Mr. J. S. 
Bezzant, in a discussion of Bultmann’s essay entitled “Demythologiz- 


1Kerygma and Myth, ed. H. W. Bartsch and trans. Reginald H. Fuller, London. 
1953. p. 41. 
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ing the Gospel’”’ has remarked da propos of the last sentence in the 
above quotation: “I do not understand a statement which seems to me 
merely playing with words.” Part of Mr. Bezzant’s difficulty may be 
due to the translator’s endeavor to render the sentence in more idio- 
matic English. Literally it runs: “The cross is the event of salvation, 
not because it is the cross of Christ, but—because it is the event of 
salvation it is the cross of Christ.” At first sight it would appear that 
Dr. Karl Barth shares Mr. Bezzant’s difficulty, for he writes: “I should 
like to hear Bultmann give an authentic interpretation of this notorious 
sentence. ... ‘It may be that ail the difficulties I feel in regard to 
Bultmann’s doctrine of the cross are basically due to my inability to 
understand this sentence.”* Elsewhere, however, Barth appears to un- 
derstand well enough what Bultmann is really driving at, when he 
writes: 


“Bultmann’s general intention—in traditional terms—is to un- 
derstand Christology and Soteriology as a unity, and the New 
Testament kerygma as the proclamation of this unity. In this 
general intention I can follow him. But I fail to understand how 
one can help conceiving this unity, the event of Christ, as a differ- 
entiated unity, in which Christology, without thereby being sepa- 
rated from Soteriology, precedes, whereas soteriology must fol- 
low.” 


Barth clearly fails to “understand” this notorious sentence, not because 
it is a mere play on words, but because he cannot agree with Bult- 
mann. He sees that the sentence asserts that Christology does not 
precede, but follows upon Soteriology. Here, in other words, is a pro- 
found criticism of the traditional order of dogmatics, in which the doc: 
trine of the person of Christ is normally treated before the doctrine of 
the atonement." The question is, which of them is right, Bultmann, 
or Barth? 

In some ways no doubt, it is the old problem of the chicken and 


*Theology, LVII (1954), pp. 211 f. 

*The original German is: “Nicht weil es das Kreuz Christi ist, ist es das Heilse- 
reignis, sondern weil es das Heilsereignis ist, ist es das Kreuz Christi.” 

*Rudolf Bultmann, cin Versuch thn zu verstehen, (Ziirich, 1954), p. 21. 

"Karl Barth, op. cit., p. 17 f. 

*Eg., to instance three standard text books used by Anglican ordinands, F. J. Hall. 
Dogmatic Theology. Vol. VII, The Incarnation; Vol. VIII, The Passion and Exal- 
tation of Christ; O. C. Quick, Doctrines of the Creed (London, 1938), Part Il, The 
Incarnation; Part III, The Christian Doctrine of Salvation; C. B. Moss, The Christian 
Faith, London, 1943 chaps. 11-17. dealing with the person of Christ, and chaps. 


28-31, dealing with the doctrine of the atonement. 
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the egg. Sub specie aeternitatis, Barth is undoubtedly right. Once 

_ we stand within the context of the Christian faith, we can see that it is 
because Jesus Christ is who he is that the act in which he engaged was 
the act of our redemption. Had anyone else died on that particular 
cross on the first Good Friday, that would not have happened “for us 
men and for our salvation.” ‘That is clear enough. And yet, in order 
of apprehension, Bultmann is right. It was because the Church ap- 
prehended in the event of Good Friday, seen in the light of Easter 
Day, the redemptive act of God, that it was led on to formulate a 
Christological assessment of Jesus. Nor is this just a matter of past 
history. It is when a man accepts the event of Good Friday as the 
redemptive act of God for him that he proceeds to respond to that 
event by confessing Jesus as Lord and Christ. 

Traditional dogmatics has sought sanction for its Christological as- 
sertions in the recorded teaching of our Lord about his person. But 
in doing so, it has assumed, here as elsewhere, that revelation is pri- 
marily the communication of propositions. And although we are gen- 
erally agreed to-day in interpreting revelation in terms of encounter 
rather than of proposition, it is not always realized that this has im- 
portant implications for Christology as well as for other parts of Chris- 
tian dogma. ‘True, there has been a change of method. Whereas in 
former times it was considered sufficient to adduce a series of proof- 
texts for the divinity of our Lord from his recorded teaching in the 
Gospels, a less crude method is adopted to-day. Much importance is 
attached to proving that Jesus possessed a “messianic consciousness,” 
and that he conflated the Son of Man idea with that of the Suffering 
Servant. It is then maintained that we have here a direct vindication 
of Christian orthodoxy.’ This kind of procedure, however, sins against 
the fundamental insight that revelation consists of event and encounter 
rather than of proposition, no less than the old-fashioned proof-text 
method. If the Church’s Christology is based on the direct teaching 
Jesus imparted to his disciples, it is hard to see how revelation is then 
being regarded as anything else but propositional. 

It cannot be too strongly asserted that the truth of Christianity does 
not stand or fall with our ability to prove as a past-historical fact that 
Jesus claimed himself to be the Messiah. The Christian faith stands 
or falls with our readiness to accept the cross as the redemptive act 
of God. That can only be a matter of personal decision.- That per- 


"For a recent example of this kind of approach see J. W. Bowman, Prophetic 


Realism and the Gospel, Philadelphia, 1955. esp. pp. 124-129. 
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sonal decision is by no means unsupported by history. It can, I think 
be shown, with a tolerable degree of certainty, that Jesus believed 
himself to be engaged in performing the decisive act of God when he 
went to the cross, and that he provided the disciples with certain raw 
materials for a Christological assessment of his person.” Yet this, 
while it creates an initial presumption in favour of the decision of faith, 
does not validate it or deprive it of its nature as decision. Nor, sup- 
posing we accept the verdict of more conservative scholars that Jesus 
did in fact believe himself to be the Messiah, would it materially alter 
the decision character of faith. Faith still remains personal decision, 
and Christology the believing response of the community to the saving 
act of God. In order of apprehension, therefore, soteriology precedes 
Christology. 


Il. Tue Lecitimacy or DeMyYTHOLOGIZING THE CHRISTOLOGICAL 
RESPONSE 


In making its Christological response in confession of faith and pro- 
clamation the Church used whatever materials lay to hand. The story 
of the development of Christology from the Aramaic speaking Church 
at Jerusalem to the Greek formularies of Chalcedon is a story of trial, 
and if not error, at any rate a discarding of inadequate or outmoded 
expressions of the one faith. Images, concepts and terminologies are 
picked up and pressed into service in turn—from popular Palestinian 
eschatology and apocalyptic, from Hellenistic Judaism and its Umwelt 
(mystery religions and Gnosis), and finally from the Greek philosophi- 
cal tradition.” All the way through the Church seems to have pre- 
served a certain freedom to experiment in its selection of imagery and 
terminology. A certain sifting process is discernible, especially during 
the New Testament period.” All this suggests that behind the changes 
of expression there was a central or basic conviction to which the 
Church was endeavoring to find the most satisfactory terms to bear 
witness. 


“Cf. my Mission and Achievement oj Jesus, (London, 1954), chaps. II] and IV. 

*The reluctance of conservative critics to admit the possible influence of mystery 
religions and Gnosis upon the development of Christological formulation is perhaps 
due to the belief that Christology belongs to the original depositum of the revelation. 
If however the view outlined above be correct, we need have no fear to admit such 
extraneous influences. This is not however to commit oneself to agreement with 
the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule. ‘The question remains open to discussion on purely 
historical grounds. 

“Cf. Vincent Taylor, The Names of Jesus, fifty-five titles are examined, of which 


it is stated that twenty-five had only a “temporary vogue” (p. 109). 
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Secondly, once the true nature of Christology as response to a basic 
revelation in act is realized, it need not surprise or shock the reader of e 
the New Testament to discover that some of the Christological re- e 
sponses are not easy to reconcile with others. For example, Dr. Bult- 
mann himself has called attention to the “rough edges” in New Testa- 
ment Christology: “Sometimes his [i.e., Christ’s] person is interpreted 
as Messiah and sometimes as Second Adam. The kenosis of the pre- 
existent Son (Phil. 2:6ff.) is incompatible with the miracle narratives 
as proofs of his messianic claims. The Virgin Birth is inconsistent with 
the assertion of his pre-existence.”"” We may perhaps feel that this 
is an exaggeration. The edges may not be quite so rough as is here 
suggested, and they are no doubt capable of being smoothed out. But ¢ 
the question is, ought we really to try? Take the Virgin Birth and p 
Christ’s pre-existence, for instance. Are not these two distinct ways ; 
of witnessing to the same kerygmatic truth that in the history of Jesus | 
the transcendent God was immediately present and active? If we try 
to reconcile them, we are treating them as ontological propositions 
rather than as kerygmatic proclamations. ( 


11 


Behind all these various Christological expressions, most of them of 
mythological origin, there lies the basic apprehension that God was in ( 
Christ. Bultmann is therefore asking a perfectly legitimate question | 
when he asks whether they should not be demythologized. Now the 
purpose of the Christological statements in the New Testament is two- 
fold. First, it is to express within the worship of the community the 
Church’s faith.” One may perhaps ask whether in this case, since the 
Christian community already shares the basic apprehension, and is 
aware of the meaning of the mythology, the traditional Christology 
should not be allowed to stand. Bultmann himself seems to think so 
when he says that the use of mythological language is legitimate in 
liturgy.” The second purpose of the New Testament Christology, 
however, is to evoke the basic apprehension, “God was in Christ” in 
each potential convert. And if the particular Christology used is no 
longer capable of evoking that response, there is no reason in principle 


"Kerygma and Myth, p. 11. 

*See, ¢.g.. I Cor. 12:3; Phil. 2:5-11; 

™Kerygma and Myth, p. 110. Cf. also the Bishop of Durham, Dr. A. M. Ramsey 
(he is speaking of sacrificial language, but presumably the same would hold good 
of Christology): “I think that while the Church has this constant duty of para- 
phrasing, the ability to do so faithfully, depends on her retention of the sacrificial 
language in the heart of her liturgy and doctrine” (C. R. Review, Mirfield, No. 208, 


[Christmas, 1954,] p. 13). 


| 
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why it should not be discarded in favour of an alternative expression 
which, while safeguarding the fullness of the basic apprehension, will 
evoke a genuine response of faith in the convert. : 


II]. A Fatse Examp.e or DEMYTHOLOGIZING CHRISTOLOGY 


To demythologize is an exceedingly delicate procedure, for at all 
costs the basic apprehension must be preserved. An attempt is being 
made in certain quarters to respond to Bultmann’s challenge by seek- 
ing to penetrate behind the gospels to an original non-mythological 
interpretation of Jesus, to a non-mythological Christology which he is 
supposed to have held himself. This is found in Jesus’ unique filial 
consciousness, his union and communion with the Father and his char- 
acter as a numinous person. Such a non-mythological “Christology” 
rejects the orthodox doctrine of the incarnation in the sense of an in- 
vasion ab extra as mythological and incompatible with modern 
thought,“ and seeks to produce an alternative doctrine along the lines 
of emergent evolution. But this is to mistake the data with which any 
Christology, whether mythological or not, has to deal. The unique 
filial consciousness of Jesus and his numinous character are undoubt- 
edly historical facts, but they do not themselves constitute the redemp- 
tive act of God. They only provide the necessary external setting 
within which the redemptive act of God is accomplished. It is the 
redemptive act of God in the man Jesus that any true Christological. 
estimate of Jesus is concerned to assess. 


IV. A CHANGE IN THE CuHURCH’s Basic APPREHENSION? 


It has been assumed throughout this essay that behind all the changes 
and developments in the field of Christology there existed all through 
the same basic apprehension of the Church, that God was in Christ. 
The question arises however, whether there was not a shift in the 
Church’s basic apprehension. If, as we are often told, the earliest 
Christians were simply a sect within Judaism which knew the ent 
of the coming Messiah; if the earliest Church merely looked forward 
to the future coming of Jesus as the Son of Man, its earliest basic ap- ; 
prehension would have been, not “God was in Christ”, but “God will be 
in Christ.” Dr. Bultmann Maodl, if 1 understand him aright, seems 
to posit three stages in the development of the Church’s basic appre- 


“It is symptomatic that such a demythologizing will be constrained to eliminate 
rather than interpret the New Testament assertions of Christ’s pre-existence. 
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hension. In the earliest stage, when the Church simply believed that 
Jesus was the coming Son of Man, its Christology was an assessment 
of the future of Jesus: God will be in Christ.” At a slightly later period, 
though still within the Palestinian Church, Jesus was seen to be already 
Son of God=Messiah from the resurrection onwards. In this stage 
Christology is concerned to assess the present of Jesus as well as his 
future: God is in Christ.” Finally, it was only when the vre-Pauline 
Hellenistic Church came into being that Jesus was seen to have been 
already during his earthly life the Redeemer from heaven. Thus, in 
this third stage Christology is an assessment of the past of Jesus as 
well as of his present and future: God was in Christ.” Now this re- 
construction is based initially on the common assumption that the earli- 
est Christology of the Aramaic speaking Church is to be found in St. 
Peter’s speech at Pentecost in Acts 2, and particularly in Acts 2:36. 
There are, however, reasons for supposing that the earliest Christology 
is to be found not in Acts 2, but in Acts 3:13-26." Now in this speech 
Jesus is presented as the Second Moses, who has led his people 
through an Exodus into a wilderness-time “between the times,” and 
who, as the foreordained Christos (v. 20), will at the parousia bring 
them finally into the promised land of the Kingdom of God.” In other 
words, the speech of Acts 3, which may well prove to be the earliest 
Christology, offers an assessment of the past of Jesus, as well of his 
present and future. If the primitive character of the Moses Chris- 
tology can be sustained, it$will follow that the Church’s basic appre- 
hension has been the same from the very earliest times: God was ia 


Christ. 


ST heology of the New Testament Vol. | (London, 1952), pp. 33 ff. 

“Op. cit., pp. 48 ff. 

“Op. cit., pp. 121 ff. 

"An article by Dr. John A. T. Robinson is promised shortly, which will contend 
for the priority of Acts 3 over Acts 2, and for the presence of a Moses typology in 
the former (see below). 

See the valuable notes of R. B. Rackham ad loc. in the Westminster Commentary. 
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FREEDOM AND BEING FREE 


By Tempte Kincston 


Anglican Theological College, Vancouver. B. C. 


It may well be said that different meanings of the words “free” and 
“freedom” have led to many of the difficulties of our contemporary 
world. It may equally well be said that some meanings of these words 
are based upon an extremely anti-religious attitude. 

The words “free” and “freedom” are key words in the writings of 
the French existentialist philosophers and a comparison of the use of 
these words in Jean-Paul Sartre, the atheist, and Gabriel Marcel, the 
Christian, serves well to clarify the secular meanings from those which 
are profoundly religious. ‘The comparison also clarifies the marked 
difference between a sacred and a secular ethical system. 

The ethical implications in the writings of Marcel and of Sartre can 
perhaps best be compared against a background of Kantian ethics. 

In his approach to values, Sartre reflects almost the same approach 
as Kant to the categorical imperative. The difference of course is that, 
whereas for Kant the categorical imperative was the result of a uni- 
versal mental process which, though used by the individual, was valid 
for all men, Sartre believes that minds are separated by existence and 
that there is no guarantee of any universal mental process. Neverthe- 
less “one ought always to ask oneself what would happen if everyone 
did as one is doing.” Furthermore, in making such a choice, one is 
never sure of all the circumstances of the choice nor of its consequences. 
Sartre refers to the anguish of Abraham at the angel’s command to 
him to sacrifice his son Isaac. Kierkegaard has considered this in his 
book Fear and Trembling and regards Abraham’s choice as the su- 
preme choice or “leap into existence.” Yet Sartre points out that 
there was no certainty in making the choice since Abraham could not 
be absolutely sure if it was the angel who was calling him, nor if he 
was the Abraham who was called. There is no absolute value and 
there is no proof for the self that it is choosing according to a certain 


value. 
On the other hand, Gabriel Marcel affirms that when the universal 


J-P. Sartre, Existentialism and Humanism, FE. T. by P. Mairet, p. 30 f. 
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FREEDOM AND BEING FREE 


realm of being is ignored, then ethical values are reduced to pure sub- 
jectivity and in Sartre they are reduced even further to choice in its 
most gratuitous form. Though Sartre affirms that one should act for 
the freedom of all men, yet his very approach opens the way for any 
sort of abuse, presently revealed in the teen-age existentialists of Paris. 
The total disregard for values held sacred by past ages is to think of 
all conduct usually called virtuous as pharisaical, without at the same 
time distinguishing “between prejudice and the free adoption of loose 
conduct.” 

Kantian ethics had the great merit of asserting that persons should 
be treated as ends and Marcel affirms that the great success that Kant’s 
writings enjoyed in the nineteenth century was due to a “mental cli- 
mate soaked in the Christian spirit.”* Thus the fault of Kantian ethics 
was to assume the existential perspective and to treat morals on a 
purely abstract level. On the other hand, Marcel affirms that “the 
qualities proper to the affirmations of the moral conscience and the 
way in which they should actually be considered, cannot be taken as 
being independent of the concrete context which is their setting.” 

Though Sartre says at the conclusion of Existentialism and Human- 
ism that it would make no difference if God exists or does not exist," 
yet he says in the midst of his essay that he is seeking to draw the con- 
sequences of the fact that God does not exist.” Furthermore, he sug- 
gests that if God did exist, he would be the reality of certain values 
rationally determined. (By his very method of philosophy he can ap- 
proach God only in terms of objective reason.) Sartre deplores thos2 
who seek to “suppress God at the least possible expense.” They deny 
God’s existence but affirm the values traditionally embodied in a God 
determined by human reason. He summarizes their attitude: “It must 
be considered obligatory a priori to be honest, not to lie, not to beat 
one’s wife, to bring up children and so forth; so we are going to do a 
little work on this subject, which will enable us to show that these 
values exist all the same, inscribed in an intelligible heaven although 


*G. Marcel, The Mystery of Being, Part Il, E. T. by R. Hague. p. 92. 

*Jbid., p. 93. 

*“G. Marcel, The Mystery of Being, Pt. I, FE. T., p. 93-94. 

>Existentialism and Humanism, E. T., p. 56. 

*Ibid., p. 32 f. On the same page, he affirms that “the existentialist finds it ex- 
tremely embarrassing that God does not exist, for there disappears with Him all 
possibility of finding values in an intelligible heaven.” 


“Baistentialism and Humanism, E. T., p. 33. ‘ 
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sub- of course, there is no God.’* In opposition to this attitude, Sartre 
| its affirms that because God does not exist, there is no good a priori. There 
for are no values or commands that can legitimize human behaviour and 
any man is left alone without justification or excuse. « 
aris. However, it is at the moment when Sartre concludes that there are 
c of no absolute values, that he discovers an absolute value—freedom. Since 
ame man is not rationally determined, then he is free. “We have neither 
on behind us, nor before us in a luminous realm of values, any means of “4 
justification or excuse. We are left alone, without excuse. That is 
wuld what I mean when I say that man is condemned to be free. Con- 
; demned, because he did not create himself, yet is nevertheless at lib- 
ody erty, and from the moment that he is thrown into this world he is re- 
cli- sponsible for everything he does.”” The young man who came to Sartre 
me for advice whether he should stay with his mother or join the Free 
_* French forces, could not be helped by any abstract ethical formulae, 
the nor did he have any instinct to guide him. Feeling is formed in im- 
the mediate participation and therefore it cannot be a guide to action. “I 
- can neither seek within myself for an authentic impulse to action, nor 
can I expect, from some ethic, formulae that will enable me to act.”” 
on Sartre advised the young man who came to him, to invent his own 
st," morality because he believes that in concrete circumstances, the one 
mn- absolute value of freedom can have no other end but itself and any 
g- man who realizes how abandoned a creature he is, can will nothing 
es else than freedom as the basis of all his values. 
as This freedom must be willed by the separated consciousness, and 
S= not in community, because the individual initially finds himself iso- 
ny lated. However, as soon as he chooses freedom, the individual is also 
od obliged by his very choice of this value to choose the freedom of others. 
st In an article on “La Liberté Cartésienne,”” Sartre reveals his debt 
at to Descartes in establishing his approach to freedom. By his doubt, 
. Descartes recognized that truth required the acceptance by the indi- 
se vidual mind before it could really be regarded as truth. In that sense, 
rh truth is human. Consequently, the human mind is always free to 


avoid searching for truth, to affirm that truth is untruth, or to affirm 
that an untruth is truth. Sartre notes that for Descartes God was the 
author of truth and therefore the individual could not invent the 


‘Ibid., p. 33. 
“Tbid., Pp. 34. 
bid., p. 37. 
"Situations, I, p. 314 f. 
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FREEDOM AND BEING FREE 


truth but only say “no” to it. That for Sartre is the only freedom al- 
lowed to the Christian. 


It is this negative aspect of freedom which is most important for 
Sartre. It is when Les Jeux Sont Faits, when the self feels itself to be 
most determined, most oppressed, that the self in self-consciousness is 
most aware of its freedom. There is always a measure of freedom in 
the self-conscious subject who is always able to say or think “no.” In 
the moment of greatest oppression, the issue is then made most clear 
because the self is then aware of its own consciousness which belongs 
to the self and to no one else. If the self is destroyed self-conscious- 
ness is also destroyed and therefore it can never be ruled by anyone 
but the living self. During the war, at the time of the German occu- 
pation of France, when every activity was watched by the Germans, it 
was then that Sartre felt most free. Robert Campbell quotes from an 
article of Sartre to this effect. “Never have we been more free than 
under the German occupation. We had lost all our rights and that of 
speaking first; we were insulted to our faces every day and we had 
to be silent; they deported us ‘en masse,’ as workers, as Jews, as po- 
litical prisoners. Everywhere, on the walls, in the newspapers, on the 
screen, we recognized this impure and dull look that our oppressors 
wished to give us of ourselves. Because of all that we were ‘free’.”” 
In Sartre’s play Morts Sans Sépultures, it is freedom in negation that 
the men who refuse to talk under torture seek to preserve. In this 
case, freedom is preserved in the face of physical compulsion. How- 
ever, Sartre regards all necessity as a form of physical compulsion. 
Therefore, it is probably in his atheism that he experiences his greatest 
freedom. Since Sartre regards God as the necessary being of Descartes 
and of the essentialist Cartesian Thomists, he sees that such a God 
determines everything that is. Therefore, in Les Mouches, Orestes re- 
volts not only against his parents and the rules of the state, but per- 
haps his strongest revolt is against Jupiter. Though Sartre denies 
God’s existence, it is in the act of denying God’s existence that he 
realizes his own abandonment and consequent freedom. 

In the consideration of freedom in Descartes, Sartre sees that God 
Himself was the only one who was really free. God as the causa sui 
was able to determine His own nature as well as that of His creation. 
Sartre notes that Descartes, like Goethe, would not say “in the begin- 


%].-P. Sartre, “La République du Silence,” (Eternelle Revue 1) quoted in R. 
Campbell, Jean-Paul Sartre ou une Littérature Philosophique, p. 223. : 
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ning was the word” but “in the beginning was the act.”” God first 
existed and then He created His own nature by His will. God willed 
the truth. But then Sartre asks, if God does not exist, then is not 
man free to create his own nature and his own truth? Here we find the 
possibility of Sartre’s positive freedom which is associated with his 
humanism. Though the self is doomed for life to be oppressed in 
some way or another, yet in resisting certain oppressors, the self may 
realize a companionship with others who are resisting the same thing. 
This aspect of positive freedom developed during Sartre’s association 
with the Resistance movement during the German occupation of 
France. Robert Campbell quotes from the same article, already re- 
ferred to, to show the development of this positive freedom in Sartre. 
“Each one of them freely and irretrievably undertook to be himself 
against the oppressors and in choosing himself in his freedom, he 


chose the freedom of all.”"" By an imaginary projection into the fu- 
ture, the self visualizes the end for which it is acting. This projection 
is produced by the free consciousness of the self and in imagination the 
self is free to set any goal that it may desire. If one goal is attained 
then it is no longer a goal and the self immediately defines itself in 
a new freedom in choosing a new goal for itself. As long as the self 
is living, it freely projects itself into the future. At death, the self 
becomes itself and then it is nothing. 

It is important to note that when Sartre speaks of freedom or of 
any other value, he deals with it abstractly, as an idea in the mind 
of the existing person.” Because of this, all values such as love, joy, 
hope and justice are artificial values to be artificially imposed upon the 
existing world. Any attempt to impose these values is really done in 
“mauvaise foi.” Since, for Sartre, negative freedom is the only value 
that has ontological validity, then it is only the negation of value that 
can have existence in desire, isolation, hate, masochism, indifference 
and sadism.” ‘Therefore, when a person seeks freedom or any other 
value, he does so by the impossible task (except in the case of negative 
freedom to which man is condemned) of actualizing an abstract ideal. 
In contrast to this, Marcel does not ask the question “What is free- 


*Situations, I, p. 333. 

“J.-P. Sartre, “La République du Silence” (£ternelle Revue 1), quoted in R. 
Campbell, Jean-Paul Sartre ou une Littérature Philosophique, p. 223. 

TP. Sartre, L’Etre et le Néant, p. 127 f. 

*Ibid., p. 430 f. 
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FREEDOM AND BEING FREE 


dom:” but rather “What is a free man?”” It is by the variation in 
the question asked that one can see the distinction between the ideal, 
psychological approach of Sartre and that of Gabriel Marcel which is 
ontological in comparison. 

Marcel accuses Sartre of degrading freedom by making it too easy.” 
In his statement that “man is condemned to be free,” however, Sartre 
refers to the freedom in negation which is not a value chosen to be for 
man’s good but it is an affirmation of the isolation of the human con- 
sciousness which is characteristic of the lack in the human being. Mar- 
cel notes a certain twisting of words in turning this privation in the 
human being into a value status.” 

Marcel distinguishes the ego or the individual from the person. The 
person is characterized by commitment with responsibility for what is 
done and what is said. Effective commitment is an act of freedom but 
Marcel does not regard freedom as irresponsible or as total. Personal 
freedom is a freedom oriented to others and to God: it is founded in 
Being and is orientated to Being. For Marcel, personal commitment, 
community, and Being go together and must be apprehended together. 
In contrast to this approach, Sartre seems much more materialistic, 
reflecting a marked influence of the French Enlightenment. 


From the intensity of the inner life, Marcel turns to the purity of 
the spiritual life. He is not one condemned to freedom, but one who 
participates actively in ontological virtue which springs from his being. 
Thus Paul Ricoeur distinguishes Marcel’s approach to freedom from 
that of Sartre. “When all the other existentialisms emphasize the 
power of existing by freedom, one is struck with the care with which 
Marcel avoids confining himself in the avarice of the ‘I-myself’; what 
interests G. Marcel is not the moment of the self-assertion of freedom 
but the moment of participation.” Marcel’s thought is full of the 
virtues by which one participates in the world of being. 


For Sartre, the only transcendence available to the self is self-con- 


- sciousness. Therefore those people who break down under torture and 


*G. Marcel, Les Hommes contre 'Humain, Part 1, Chap. I, p. 17 f. In an essay 
in Homo Viator (p. 217 f.) entitled “Situation perilleuse des valeurs ethiques”, dedi- 
cated to Gustave Thibon, Marcel affirms the need for an ontological approach to 
value and strongly opposes Bergson’s influence (as seen in Sartre) to reduce value 
either to a pure sentiment or to a rational idea. 

*G. Marcel, “L’Existence et la Liberté Humain chez J.-P. Sartre.” Les Grands 
Appels de (Homme Contemporain, p. 164 f. 

bid., p. 155. 

“Paul Ricoeur, Gabriel Marcel et Karl Jaspers, p. 26. 
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express their secret thoughts, have betrayed themselves and destroyed 
their freedom. On the other hand, Marcel holds to a transcendence 
beyond the self as such, in the order of spirit and grace by which the 
self can repudiate any deeds or words into which the self may be 
forced by an external worldly force. 

Marcel affirms that there is only value when there has been a pre- 
vious devaluation and the task of the philosopher of value is to try to 
express what has been lost in the human soul. In the past, he feels 
that the philosophy of values has failed in trying to recover in words 
what has realiy been lost in souls.” Values must be apprehended 
ontologically not conceptually. 

While both Sartre and Marcel believe in creativity in value, there 
is a great difference between their beliefs. In Sartre, the free man, 
that is the self-conscious man, the man who is lacking in his being, 
creates his own values out of his own nothingness. Because he is 
nothing, the free man can create himself by his own acts of self-asser- 
tion. Marcel also affirms that the self must be a creator, and that as 
a creator it is free. “It is as a creator, however humble the level may 
be where this creation is accomplished, that a man, whoever he may 
be, can recognize that he is free.”"~ However, for Marcel, man as 
creator is intricately combined with the man of fidelity. Marcel’s con- 
sideration of “creative fidelitv” (by which phrase he has described his 
whole approach to philosophy) stands out in marked contrast to Sar- 
tre’s approach. 

Yet modern considerations of freedom have been far closer to Sartre 
than to Marcel. As Sartre has recognized two kinds of freedom—(a) 
freedom in isolated self-consciousness and (b) freedom in a common 
rationality; so has modern political theory been dominated by extremes 
of anarchy and totalitarianism. It would seem that these two extremes 
are not too removed from one another, and they are dominant in Sar- 
tre’s political views. The human mind in defining freedom, a priori 
to any full experience of freedom has been caught in the extremes of 
its own abstraction. 

On the other hand, Marcel seems to have recovered a new aspect of 
freedom which has been virtually lost from human thought since the 
Middle Ages. Is not freedom as creative fidelity, the freedom which 
is dominant in Holy Scripture and in the writings of St. Augustine and 


Hommes contre ’Humain, p. 96. 
*=Ibid., p. 24. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas? Surely it is only as the soul is in communion 
with Being that one can begin to speak of a freedom that is worthy of 
the name. It is only after the soul has actually realized a cherished free 
relationship that the reflective ideas on freedom in the human mind 
can hope to give any adequate explanation of what a free man really is. 


A NOTE ON THE MEANING OF “DEISM” 


By Cremext WE 
Bexley Hall 


“When I reached intellectual maturity,” wrote T. H. Huxley, “and 
began to ask myself whether I was an atheist, a theist, or a pantheist; 
a materialist or an idealist; a Christian or a freethinker; I found that 
the more I learned and reflected, the less ready was the answer.... So 
I took thought, and invented what I conceived to be the appropriate 
title of ‘agnostic’... .”” 

It is not often that the birth of a term is so clearly recorded. Termi- 
nology seems often to have developed from obscure beginnings by a 
process of the survival of the fittest, or of the most phonetic, from a 
period when several similar terms met in competition. And such a 
period is often a time of special importance, a time when subtle dis- 
tinctions of ideas have not vet been lost, and every shift of emphasis 
demands its appropriate nomenclature. This is true of the term “de- 
ism,” of which the early history presents several problems. 

English deism is usually considered to have begun with Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, and to have continued with Charles Blount in the 
last decades of the seventeenth century. Blount, and men like Toland, 
Collins, and Tindal who followed him, form the main current of de- 
ism; with them, the controversy over deism is explicit. They are known 
as “deists,” and the term clearly means one who believes only in na- 
tural religion, rejecting revelation. But this overt period of deism 
represents only the emergence of ideas that had remained for the most 
part unpublished during preceding years. The history of this earlier 
deism must of necessity be less precise, compounded of many tend- 
encies, and known chiefly by inference, since the ideas were too dang- 


"Agnosticism (1889). 
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erous to put into print. It is, one might add, the history of the for- 
mative period of nearly all the elements of modern religious scepticism. 

In an excellent discussion of the origins of English deism, Harold R. 
Hutcheson notes that the interval between the first two major deists, 
Herbert and Blount, is almost exactly paralleled by the interval be- 
tween the first occurrences of the terms “deist” and “deism.”” Robert 
Burton refers to “deists” in 1621,’ and the term does not appear again, 
according to the New English Dictionary, until 1670; “deism” is first 
used in 1682. Hutcheson adds that his own reading “has uncovered 
no intermediate instances,” and suggests that the term “deism appeared 
extremely late because those who sympathized with the philosophical 
attitude it represented had no desire to stigmatize themselves with 
what was merely a term of reproach.” 

Some light, however, is thrown upon this neglect of the term by an 
occurrence of it not recorded in the New English Dictionary. In 1656, 
Thomas Blount (not to be confused with Charles Blount, the deist) 
published his Glossographia: or a Dictionary, Interpreting all such 
Hard Words ...as are now used in our refined English Tongue. Under 
the entry “Anti-Trinitarians” appears the following definition: 


Adversaries to the blessed Trinity, who are more spoken of in 
Writers under the name of Trinitarians, which comprehends those 
Hereticks that reject the word Trinity, as not being found in Holy 
Scripture, and deny the number and distinction of Three Persons 
in the blessed Trinity. 


He mentions, as examples, the Arians, the Sabellians, and the Mace- 
donians, and adds: 


. . as many other old condemned Hereticks, to whose opinions 
subscribed those in the last age, who are termed Deists, followers 
of one Gregorius Pauli a Minister of Cracovia in Poland about 
the year of Christ 1564, who vented many blasphemies against the 
blessed Trinity; and divers others, as Ludovicus Hetser, Michaei 
Servetus, Campanus, with many of their Disciples in Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, and other places, where there are of them to 
this day. 


*In his edition of Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s De Religione Laici (Yale, 1944), 
Part I, section IV, 1. Herbert’s De Veritate was published in 1624, Blount’s Anima 
Mundi in 1679. 

*The Anatomy of Melancholy, Part 3, Sec. 4, Memb. 2, Subsection 1. 


‘Op. cit., p. 56, and note 3. 
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For Thomas Blount, then, preparing a dictionary of foreign words and 
technical terms, “deist” denoted the Socinians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” There was a second edition in 1661 which I have not seen; the 
third edition, in 1670, included “deists” as a subject entry, with the 
cross reference, “See Anti-Trinitarians.” The definition remains un- 
changed. The absence of any reference to modern English anti-trini- 
tarians is difficult to explain. It is hardly possible that Blount was 
unaware of the turmoil over Socinianism in his own day, and which, 
indeed, had reached a crisis just at the time of the publication of his 
dictionary. One thing seems certain: if the term “deist” could be 
applied to any living Englishmen, one would expect to find them in- 
cluded in the definition when the term was made a subject entry in 
1670. 

If the early anti-trinitarians were called “deists,’ Thomas Blount 
seems to be alone, among English writers, to record the information. 
John Owen, for example, writing a long historical introduction to his 
Vindicae Evangelicae: or, the mystery of the Gospel Vindicated and 
Socinianism Examined (1655) cites many terms used to describe the 
heretics, but “deist” is not one of them; Gregorius Paulus he calls a 
“tritheist.”. But there is evidence that the term was used on the 
continent. In Viret’s famous description of the deists,’ which provides 
the first recorded instance of the use of the word (in 1563), it is possi- 
ble to find the suggestion that some deists were simply anti-trinitarians; 
his description may be obscured by his polemical intention, for ulti- 
mately he considers all the people he has in mind to be “atheists”: 


I hear that some of this band call themselves Deists, a new word 
in opposition to that of Atheists. For the word Atheist signifies 
one that is without God, so they would hereby signify, that they 
are not without God, because they believe that there is one, whom 
they even acknowledge for creator of Heaven and Earth, as well 
as the Turks: but as for Jesus Christ, they do not know who he 

is, nor do they believe in him or his doctrine. . . . 


The rest of the definition, however, seems to put the deists among the 
rationalists and naturalists: 


®For the history of Socinianism, consult Earl Morse Wilbur: 4 History of Uni- 
tarianism, 2 vols., (Harvard, 1947, 1952); H. John McLachlan: Socinianism in Seven- 
teenthe Century England (Oxford, 1951). 

*Quoted from the “Epistle Dedicatory to the second tome of his Christian In- 
struction” by Pierre Bayle: The Dictionary Historical and Critical, q v.. “Viret.” 
Note D (English trans., 2nd. ed., London, 1734-38). a 
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. . » some among them have a kind of notion of the immortality 
of the soul; others agree with the Epicureans on that as well as 


cen- 
the on the Divine providence with regard to mankind: they think he 
doth not intermeddle with human affairs, and that they are either 
the governed by fortune, or by the prudence and folly of men, accord- 
un- ing as things happen. 
He is writing in the period to which Blount’s definition refers, but it 
was 
‘ch seems probable that he would have known and used the more com- 
his mon names for the anti-trinitarians. In a note on Viret, Pierre de St. 
‘w Julien distinguishes the deists and anti-trinitarians; commenting on 
ha, Viret’s action, when Minister of Lyons, in suppressing with the aid of 
7” Roman Catholic authority Protestant sects which sprang up there 
after the Edict of Pacification, he adds, “And, indeed, the Postellians, 
saan the Trinitarians or Servetists, and others, even the Atheists and Deists, 
were ready to show themselves.” 
his Viret’s evidence is at best ambiguous, but there is definite confirma- 
ail tion of Blount’s definition a century later in Diderot’s Encyclopédie :" 
the — 
DEISTES: nom qu’on a d’abord donné aux Anti-trinitaires ou 
re nouveaux Ariens hérétiques du seizéme siécle, qui n’admettoient 
the d’autre Dieu que Dieu le pére, regardant J. C. comme un pur 
des homme, & le S. Esprit comme un simple attribut de la divinité. 
si- On les appelle aujourd’hui Sociniens ou Unitaires.... 
ns; 
Ith Mallet, who wrote the article, goes on to define modern deists or free- 
thinkers as holding different views, and gives the usual account of the 
deists’ ideas. This seems to be unique among the encyclopedia des- 
ail criptions of the Socinians, for there is no mention of “deists” in Cham- 
ies bers or Bayle, or even in the long article on Socinians in the Encyclo- 
ey pédie. The Bayle article on Socinians clearly separates them from 
om deists: 
ell 
. The most general objection, raised against them [the Socinians], 
is, that by refusing to believe what they think to be contrary to 
h Philosophical truths, and by denying the unconceivable mysteries 
° of the Christian religion, they open a way to Scepticism, Deism, 
and Atheism. . 
ni- *Loc. cit., Note F. 
n- ®Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire Raissoné des Sciences, des Arts, et des Métiers .. . 
Mis en ordre par M. Diderot .. . (Paris . . . 1751-80). Cf. J. E. Barker, Diderot’s 
in- Treatment of the Christian Religion in the Encycolpédie (New York, 1941). 


*Ephraim Chambers, Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences (London, 1728). Bayle, 
op. cit. 
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In England, Thomas Blount’s definition is echoed by Elisha Coles 
in An English Dictionary (1676) in the brief entry: “Deists, Anti- 
Trinitarians.” John Kersey’s A New English Dictionary of 1702 gives: 
“Deism, the Belief of those that own one God without a distinction of 
Persons.” The later English dictionaries define deism as natural re- 
ligion, beginning with Glossographia Anglicana Nova, in 1707.” 

When we turn to English works that give a more extended discus- 
sion of Socinianism, the identification of it with deism in the sixteenth 
century is not found. Alexander Ross, in his Pansebeia, or a View of 
All the Religions in the World (1653), has an article on Socinus, and 
mentions the “Anti-trinitarians or Polonian Arians, which sprung up 
in Poland Anno 1593 .. .” but does not refer to them as “deists.” The 
angry descriptions by Pagitt and Thomas Edwards of the Socinians 
do not include “deist” among the many hostile labels they delight in 
using." When the two heresies are considered together, many writers 
blame Socinianism for leading to deism. So Robert Jenkin, in his 
Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian Religion (1696) :* 


The evident and declared Design of the Socinians, is, to retain 
no Mysteries, but by forced Interpretation of Scripture to expound 
them all to their own, that is, to a new and absurd Sense; and it 


is but too plain, that there is a combined Design carried on be- 
tween Them and the Deists, who are contented to pass for Chris- 
tians, with a Distinction, and without a Mystery: Anti-Trinitariax 
is a milder Word than Anti-Christian, and Unitarian is but a differ- 
ent Name for Deist. 


Thomas Halyburton, glancing back over the history of deism, in his 
Natural Religion Insufficient, offers a theory concerning the relation- 
ship between the two conceptions: 


Not long after the Beginning of the last elapsed Century [i.e., the 
seventeenth], so far as I can learn, some in France and Italy be- 
_ gan to form a Sort of new Party. They call’d themselves Theists, 
or Deists, unjustly pretending that they were the only Persons 
who own’d the One true God. And thereby they plainly intimated 
that they had rejected the Name of Christ. They rejected all 


For these dictionaries, see DeWitt T. Starnes and G. E. Noyes: The English 
Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson (Chapel Hill, 1946). 

“Ephraim Pagitt: Heresiography: or a Description of the Heretickes and Sectaries of 
these Latter Times. . . . (London, 1645). Thomas Edwards: Gangraena, or a Cata- 
logue and Discovery of many of the Errours, Heresies, Blasphemies, and Perniciou: 
Practices of the Sectaries of this (London. 1646 ff.). 


™The Preface” (sth ed., 1721, I, xi). 
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Revelation as Cheat, Priest-craft and Imposture, pretending that 
there was nothing sincere in Religion, save what Nature’s Light 
taught. 


His description thus far suggests that if these early deists may have 
given the impression of holding unitarian views, they were neverthe- 
less far more sceptical than the Socinians. He continues: 


Much about the same Time, some novel Opinions began to be 
much intertain’d [sic] in Holland, in Matters of Religion. The 
Broachers of them, being Men learn’d and diligent, carefully 
cultivated them, till they were ripen’d into something very near- 
akin to plain Socinianism, which is but one Remove from Deism. 


And adds that “this Divinity opens a Door, and has given Encourage- 
ment to that Apostasy from Christianity, that has since followed, and 
still increases, under the Name of Deism. . .. And every Body may 
see by what easy Removes, one may from Socinianism arrive at 
Deism,”” 

It may be said, then, that whether or not Thomas Blount was right 
in claiming that early unitarians called themselves “deists,” the term 
was eventually used for a more sceptical position than the Socinian: 
the rejection of any revelation, reliance on reason, cynicism concerning 
religious institutions, philosophical naturalism,—these, and other ideas 
were to form English deism in its many manifestations. Although 
Burton speaks of “deists” in 1621, when, it is evident, the term was 
in use in France“ to denote a philosophical naturalism similar to that 
which he had in mind, a variety of terms was needed to describe the 
elements of later deism: “naturalist,” “anti-scripturist,” and, of course, 
the favorites, “atheist” and “Epicurean atheist.” “Deist” and “deism” 
seem to have remained foreign words, appropriately included in a 
dictionary “Interpreting all such Hard Words, Whether Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, Teutonick, Belgick, British or 
Saxon; as are now used in our refined English Tongue . . .” to quote 
a portion of Thomas Blount’s title. It is 1670, or perhaps earlier, 
that the term “deist” begins to be used in England. It may not be a 
coincidence that this follows close upon the Restoration. 


%3(Edinburgh. 1714), pp. 22 ff. 
“Cf. Marin Mersenne: L’Impieté des Deistes, Athées, et Libertins de ce temps... . 
(Paris, 1624). 
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THE DOUBLE-MINDED MAN IN THE LIGHT OF 
ESSENE PSYCHOLOGY 


By Wattace I. Wotverton 


St. Paul’s Church, Greenville, N. C. 


-_ The “double-minded” man (dipsychos) of Jas. 1:8 and 4:8 poses 
special problems to the exegete. ‘The Greek word is not encountered 
in Greek literature before St. James uses it, in so far as this writer 
has been able to determine; and in its context in the Epistle we are 
faced with a quite complex idea. The idea of dipsychos apparently 
contains an element of doubt (“he who doubts”) and confusion 
(“driven and tossed by the wind”—“unstable in all his ways” 1:6, 8, 
RSV). It also involves sin (“Cleanse your hands, you sinners, and 
purify your hearts, you men of double mind” (4:8). St. James uses 
striking figures of speech to connote a condition of mind that is inde- 
cisive, unstable and sinful. 

But wherein consists the “doubleness” of all this? Certainly no clear 


polarity is indicated in these elements. With our feeling for language 
we would expect to find this in the meaning of such a word as di- 
psychos. An ontological treatment of the complexity might reveal it. 
But St. James’ hearers were not in need of such a dissertation. Ap- 
parently they had no semantic problem but understood quite well what 
St. James meant. They were, we remember, Jewish Christians of the 


Diaspora. 

Does this rather strange Greek word convey a familiar Jewish idea, 
especially in the context of the figures of speech with which St. James 
surrounds it? If so, what could that Jewish idea have been? A few 
months ago in reading the Epistle along with the Manual of Discipline, 
one of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the writer was struck with a similarity in 
certain forms of thought. He wondered if there might be something in 
the scrolls which would shed some light upon the exegesis of dipsychos. 

We do find some interesting revelations of Jewish psychology in the 
recently discovered manuscripts and in the related Damascus Docu- 
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ment.’ This sectarian Jewish literature, which many scholars now 
agree comes out of the period between the Maccabaean Revolt and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, provides us with new knowledge about 
the thought and life of a pietistic party of Jews. This party was either 
Essene or so closely related to the Essenes described by Josephus and 
Philo as to be a part a general movement or persuasion, which we may 
safely denominate by the term. And it is also reasonable to assume 
that the early generations of Christians in Palestine, many of whom 
were of simple Jewish piety, had contacts with the Essene movement." 
Did they bring over into Christianity some typically Essene forms of 
thought? This is a question which is engaging the attention of many 
biblical scholars today. 

Certain ideas and expressions in the Manual of Discipline, the 
Thanksgiving Scroll and the Damascus Document seem to the writer to 
throw additional light upon what St. James meant by dipsychos. These 
three literary works of the Essenes will form the basis of this study 
and will be referred to by the symbols 1QS, 1QH and CDC respec- 


tively. 


I. Tue Duauistic BACKGROUND 


The word dipsychos has been related to Ben Sira’s words: “Distrust 
not the fear of the Lord when thou art poor, and come not to Him with 
a double heart” (1:28 kardia disséi).» But this does not tell us much, 
and there is no context to clarify it. However when Ben Sira speaks 
of the “two ways” we may have something fairly near to St. James’ 
idea. “Woe be to fearful hearts and faint hands, and to the sinner 
who goes upon two ways” (2:12). In Eccl. 33:7-15, Ben Sira gives 
a description of a dualism in the divine order of creation and in a di- 
vision between men: 


In much knowledge the Lord hath divided them, and made their 
ted, and 


ways diverse. Some of them hath he blessed and exal 


‘For the Damascus Document see R. H. Charles. Fragments of a Zadokite Work, 
Oxford, 112: also included in his Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testa- 
ment, Vol. II, 785-834. The translations in this paper are taken from Chaim Rabin’s 
The Zadokite Documents, Oxford, 1954. There is a growing consensus that this 
work discovered in Old Cairo in 1897 is closely related to the scrolls found at 
Khirbet Qumran. A fragment of it was found there. 

*This assumption is, of course, dependent upon a dating of the Qumran community. 
The writer is disposed to follow the conclusions of that growing group of scholars 
who accept the above war-bracketed period. 

*W. O. E. Oesterley, The Cambridge Bible: Ecclesiasticus (Cambridge. 1912). p. 173 
and The Expositor’s Greck New Testament, p. 424. 
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THE DOUBLE-MINDED MAN 


some of them hath he sanctified, and set near himself: but some 
of them hath he cursed and brought low, and turned out of their 
places. ... Good is set against evil, and life against death: so is 
the godly against the sinner, and the sinner against the godly. So 
look upon all the works of the most High; and there are two and 
two, one against the other (vv. II-12; 14-15). 


Paul Winter points out that the thinking of the Manual of Discipline 
(in its doctrine of the two spirits; see reference below) is eschatological 
while in Ben Sira this note is absent. In the Manual the division of 


mankind into two classes is a temporary and transient arrangement 
which God has decided “in the mystery of his understanding;” in Ben 
Sira “the differences between things and beings are a harmonious 
permanent pattern of the world’s design.”* How the dualism of the 
Essenes was distinctive and manifested itself chiefly in the heart of 


man we shall discuss later. 

Reaching further back, that is, into the Old Testament, we find an 
expression, “the double heart,” which we shall see was picked up by 
the Essenes and given additional meaning. In I Chron. 12:34 this 
expression (/ev wa lev, literally, “heart and heart”) means faintheart- 
edness or indecision about entering battle. In Ps. 12:3 it refers to 
hypocrisy: “They speak lies each to his neighbor: they talk with 
smooth speech and in a double heart.” 


> 


As we have suggested, the word dipsychos hints at a dualism of some 
kind. It may have evoked in the minds of St. James’ hearers the pic- 
ture of the opposing realms of good and evil, an idea that Judaism 
generally, it is believed, had incorporated from contacts with Persian 
thought. Whatever its provenance the Essenes certainly had a pro- 
nounced and distinctive dualism; and if St. James audience had had 
close contacts with the sectarians of Qumran that dualism may have 
been brought to mind. These Essenes believed that God “created 
man for dominion over the world and assigned him two spirits by 
which to walk until the season of His visitation. They are the spirits 


‘Paul Winter, “Ben Sira and the teaching of “Two Ways,’ ” Vetus Testamentum, 
315 (July. 1955). 

*But this psalm is surprisingly like the Essene psalms. C. A. and E. G. Briggs in 
The International Critical Commentary on The Book of Psalms, (New York, 1914), 
Pp. 95. noting the expressions used for the members of the congregation as over against 
the wicked: “all indicate a time of religious declension, in which the pious were in 
great suffering and peril, especially from slander and violence.” This was the 
perennial situation of the Essene community; and the expressions referred to, chasid, 
anivyim, and ’evyonim, are frequent in the Essene material. = 
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* These two spirits are at continual war in 


of truth and perversion.” 
the heart of man; and those in the true covenant of God are the sons 
of light while those of perverse spirit are sons of darkness (IQS iv, 1- 
18). In this connection one is reminded of St. James’ discourse on 
the tongue (3:6-12) and of his explanation concerning inner conflicts 
(4:1-5). But this dualism is by no means systematic or theoretical. 
The two spirits or angels, the Prince of Lights and Belial, are at con- 
tinual war, but the transcendent God who is over all will in the end 
dispose of Belial. The latter has only an alloted time for his evil opera- 
tions. Meanwhile the conflict rages primarily in the heart of man. 
Essene dualism, as Molin discerns, is chiefly a heart dualism.’ The 
mythological picture of the two spirits is not carried out to theoretical © 
conclusions in a more systematic theology or philosophy as in later neo- 
Platonism or Manichaeanism. Moreover, as we shall now see, this 
dualism of the heart does not appear as a true duality. 


II. Ess—ene Psycuo.Locy 


To get some understanding of Essene psychology the writer has 
made a preliminary study of certain words and expressions which re- 
late to desire, will, imagination and thought. The words are lev 
(heart), yetser (mind, desire, purpose, intent), and da‘ath (thought). 
The study is in no sense exhaustive but may be sufficient for the pur- 
pose of this inquiry. Quotations including these and related words 
will serve to introduce us to the sectarians’ thinking about the mind 
of man. 


Cursed for entering with the idols of his heart be he who enters 
this covenant and puts the stumbling block of his guilt before him 
so as to backslide through it. It will come to pass when he hears 
the terms of this covenant, that he will bless himself im his heart 
saying, “Peace be to me, because I walk in the stubbornness of 
my heart.’* 


We can perceive a certain double-mindedness in this in the form of 
1 divided will. The would-be member of the community seems to 
want to keep “the idols of his heart” and to serve God at the same 


_ "1QS iii, 17, 18. Quotations from the Manual of Discipline are from W. H. Brown- 
lee’s translation, BASOR, Supplementary Studies, 10-12, (New Haven, 1951). 

*George Molin, Die Séhne des Lichtes, (Vienna, 1952), p. 129 f. 

““Heart”—Heb. lev. 1QS, ii, llb-14; cf. CDC viii, 4:“They entered a convenant of 
repentence but did not forsake the ways of the faithless.” 
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time. Just the opposite of this are the apparently single-minded men 
who would sincerely come into the covenant “to clarify their mind 
(da‘ath) by the truth of God’s ordinances and to direct their strength 
according to the perfection of his ways.”’ The sincere purpose or 
single-mindedness of a devotee is otherwise expressed as follows: 


Vanities will I abolish from my lips 
Impurities and perversions, from my heart’s thought 


(da‘ath)” In 


I will not keep worthlessness (Belial) in my heart (lev)... . 


The parallelism with St. James (4:7, 8) is striking: 


Resist the devil and he will flee from you. Draw near to God and 
he will draw near to you. Cleanse your hands you sinners, and a 
purify your hearts, you men of double mind” (RSV). W 
m 

In the Thanksgiving Scroll the Essene psalmist sounds an impreca- ” 


tory note when he exposes the mental processes of his oppressors: “And de 
these are the secret ones. The deeds of Belial they plan and seek 
Thee with a double heart” (lev wa lev)." In the 15th line of the same 
psalm are the words: “and they seek Thee in their idols.” h 

Thus far we have found that double-mindedness to the Essenes was 
keeping “the idols of the heart” or Belial (or “worthlessness”) and 


seeking God at the same time, while single-mindedness is expulsion of 
these “idols” or Belial (the devil in St. James). Y 
What are these “idols of the heart?” Certainly they are not material . 
objects. The Damascus Document makes this clear when it says: “ 
“They have set idols upon their heart and walked in the stubbornness ' 
of their heart.”” The Essenes very likely picked up the expression , 

from Ezek. 14:2ff., where idols or images of the mind, not material 
objects, are clearly indicated. But one could object that no thinking : 
is possible without mental images. Surely thinking itself is not con- ; 
demned. Indeed it is evil thinking that is meant by such idols. These ; 


are evil images of some kind, as the following quotations show. 


And he will be cut off from the midst of all the sons of light when 
he backslides from following after God through his idols, and the 


°1QS i, 12, 13. 

1QS x, 21, 24. In other places Brownlee transliterates the word as Belial. 

™1QH, plate 38, lines 13 and 14 of The Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, ed. E. L. Sukenik, (Jerusalem, 1955). 
20. 
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stumbling block of his guilt will place his lot in the midst of the 
eternally cursed.” 


With the hardness of their hearts they inquire and seek Thee in | 


their idols; 

And a stumbling block of their sims they place directly before 
themselves; 

And they go in to seek from prophets of deceit, from perverted 
lips.” 


15 


In another place they are “loathed” and are “impure.”” Quite ap- 
parently they are evil thoughts. 

We have noticed a recurring phrase, “stubbornness of heart,” or 
“hardness of heart.” This is a characteristic Hebrew idiom for pride 
and willfulness. It occurs in the Essene literature many times. This 


willfulness is expressly associated with desire in the Damascus Doci- 


ment. We read how the first members of the covenant “chose their 
own desire (ritson) and went after the stubbornness of their hearts by 


doing each man his own desire.” In the Manual of Discipline there 
is, so to speak, a law against this: “None shall walk in the stubborn- 
ness of his heart to go astray after his own heart, and his own eyes and 
his own impulsive desire (yetser).”” 

This is quite close to the thinking of St. James on the subject of 
inner conflicts. “What causes wars, and what causes fightings among 
you? Is it not your passions that are at war in your members? You 
desire and do not have; so you kill. And you covet and cannot ob- 
tain; so you fight and wage war” (4:1, 2). The pious Essene dis- 
trusted his own heart: “the perversities of my heart belong to the 
assembly of worms and of things that move in darkness;” and he 
thanks God that he has not been rejected because of his evil imagin- 
ings—“And thou hast not forsaken me because of the devices of my 
imagination” (yetser).” 

What then was the sincere Essene to do? By an act of will he had 
to “hold fast” to all that God had commanded, and to the covenant 
with God.” He was required to be of “steadfast mind” or “intent” 


*1QS ii, 16, 17. 

™1QH plate 38, lines 15 and 16. Cf. Ezek. 14:2ff. 

iv, 5. 

“CDC iii, 11, 12. Cf. also viii, 7, 8. 

v, 4, 5. 

*1QS xi, 9, 10 and 1QH plate 39, line 6. 

1QS v, 1 and 1QH plate 38, line 39. Cf. also CDC iii, 12, 20; vii, 13 and xx, 27. 
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(yetser).” ‘This, of course, was not always possible and for his failure 
he was penitent. The Thanksgiving Scroll has many confessions of 
failure, and the Manual of Discipline required confessions by the mem- 
bers of the community. Even the pious Essene was at times overcome 
by evil forces seemingly beyond his control. The writer offers this 
translation to a section of the Thanksgiving Scroll.” 


17 


My foot sank in the mire (Cf. Jer. 38:22) 

My eyes were dim from seeing evil, my ears from hearing of blood- 
shed 

My heart hardened because of evil thought 

For with the intent of their desires Belial appeared 

And all the foundations of my body were broken 

And my bones were broken; my inward parts went up like a ship 
in an angry sea 

And my heart was confused to destruction 

And a spirit of wavering (Cf. Isa. 19:14) confused me because 
of their rebellious desires. 


We have here a picture not unlike that given in Jas. 1:6, 8 and 4:8 of 
the double-minded man; to which we have already related the psy- 
chological (?) statemnet about inner conflicts (4:1-3). 

The purpose of the Essene community was to bring all its members 
to a complete dedication in a covenant relationship. Complete devo- 
tion required humility of the member—“submission of his soul (ne- 
phesh) to all God’s ordinances;’”” and God on his part would “circum- 
cise in the Community the uncircumcision of desire.”” Such humility 
is, of course, quite the opposite to stubbornness of heart. Willing sub- 
mission seems to be one of the keynotes of the Manual of Discipline. 
It is also, as we remember, a strong theme in the teaching of St. James: 
“God opposes the proud, but gives grace to the humble. Submit your- 
selves therefore to God” (4:6, 7). 

Following are a number of conclusions which may be made from 
this brief and limited study of Essene psychology. (The reader must 
judge for himself if light has been shed on St. James’ dipsychos). 


*1QS iv, 5; viii, 3; 1QS plate 35 line 35; 36, 9; 36:36. Cf. Isa. 26:3; Ps. iii:8: 
112:8. 

**1QS plate 41, lines 2-5. I am indebted to Professor Wm. H. Brownlee of Duke 
University for some valuable suggestions. He called my attention to a variation in 
the Isaiah Scroll (a) in Isaiah 6:10 where hshm appears instead of hshmn of the 
MT—“hardens” instead of “make fat”. Both are Hifil forms. 

=108S iii, 8. 


“105 v, 5. 
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Double-mindedness (or double-heartedness) derives from the 
conflict between the spirit of truth and the spirit of perversion; 
This conflict rages primarily in the heart of man; 

The spirit of perversion manifests itself in “idols of the heart” 

which are evil, worthless or devilish (Belial) ; 

. These are mental images, derived also from man’s own selfish 
desire (but this is evil and under the domination of Belial) ; 

. Willfulness in keeping these “idols” is hardness of heart; and 
the attempt to serve God at the same time is double-hearted- 
ness; 

6. A sincere effort of complete devotion to God while not assuring 
exemption from conflict at least puts one on the side of the 
sons of light; and 

7. The double-hearted man has not yet made this decision for 

complete devotion, or has not persisted steadfastly in it. 


. 


WN 


We 


An inquiry of this sort never quite achieves its purpose if it sets out 
to establish definite connections. All that can be done is to suggest 
probabilities. The writer has purposely limited the scope of the in- 
quiry. Nevertheless at this juncture he cannot refrain from stepping 
out of the limitations of a word and psychological study to call atten- 
tion to the article of Sherman E. Johnson on The Dead Sea Manual 
of Discipline and the Jerusalem Church of Acts. Dean Johnson with 
scholarly restraint says, “The Jerusalem church, as we see it in Acts, 
is in several ways reminiscent of the Qumran sect;” and then he mar- 
shals impressive evidence to indicate the probability (I feel that he 
has established near certainty) of influences from the Essenes upon 
the church in Jerusalem. And the James of this church in Jerusalem 
is the writer of the Epistle: “The N. T. Epistle of James may claim 
him as its patron and author,” says Dean Johnson. 

This paper attempts only to suggest that a special and rather limited 
exegetical problem has been partially solved by reference to the thought 
of the Qumran pietists. But if nothing else has been accomplished 
than to present some facets of Essene psychology it has been a worth- 
while undertaking, because that psychology is rich with insights. 

Martin Buber in his Images of Good and Evil seems to have much 
of the same insight as the Essenes although he expresses it in a more 
modern idiom. In commenting upon the phrases in Genesis 6:5 and 
8:21 (which he translates “the imagery of the designs of his heart” 
and “for the imagery of man’s heart is evil from his youth”) he ex- 
plains the use of yetser in these passages. “Imagery or ‘imaging’ cor- 


“Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, LXV1 (1954), 107-120. 
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responds, in a conceptual world which is simpler but more powerful 
than ours, to our ‘imagination’—not the power of imagination but its 
products. Man’s heart designs designs in images of the possible, which 
could be made into the real. Imagery, ‘the depictions of the hear’ 
(Psalm 73:7) is play with possibility, play as self-temptation, from 
which ever again violence springs.”” It seems to the writer that only 
a wise Jewish scholar could have said that. And it also seems that 
Buber has said what the Essenes tried to say, and what St. James 
was implying in his use of the word dipsychos. 

Some of this same wisdom is expressed in the Book of Common 
Prayer, in the General Confession: “We have followed too much the 
devices and desires of our own hearts.” This is double-mindedness. 


N.B. After submitting this essay to the editors Miller Burrows’ The 
Dead Sea Scrolls (N. Y., 1955) was published. His translation of 1QS 
plate 41, lines 2-5, differs from mine at a few points. At line 2 my 
translation is “My eyes were dim from seeing evil;” where Burrows has 
“My eyes turned away from seeing evil.” I take the Hebrew sh‘w 
from the root sh“ (1) meaning “smeared over,” hence “dim” (Cf. Isa. 
6:10). At lines 3 and 4 I translate “For with the intent of their de- 
sires Belial appeared;” and Burrows reads “For the worthlessness of a 
peple is shown by the impulse of their being.” The Hebrew is difficult 
and Burrows’ translation is the smoother rendering. But it seems to 
me too philosophic and an interruption of the poetic imagery. By read- 
ing ‘im (“with-when”) as introducing a temporal clause (Burrows 
translates as ‘am, “people”), and by transliterating Belial instead of 
translating it as “worhlessness” we have the poetic image of the devil 
in an inner epiphany, which seems to be more in line with Essene psy- 
chology and their mytho-poetical language. At line 4 I translate “their 
desires” while Burrows reads “their being.” The difference is a waw 
instead of a yod. - The two Hebrew characters are generally indistin- 
guishable in this manuscript. 

I am further indebted to Professor W. H. Brownlee for calling my 
_ attention to the following quotations from the Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (R. H. Charles, op. cit.), a pseudepigraphic work of much 
importance to the Essenes. 


For he is a slave to two contrary passions, 

And cannot obey God, 

Because they have blinded his soul, 

~~ he walketh in the day as in the night. Testament of Judah 
18:6. 


(London, 1952), p. 35 f. 
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The good mind hath not two tongues, of blessing and of cursing, 


vs of contumely and of honor, of sorrow and of joy, of quietness and 
R of confusion, of hypocrisy and of truth, of poverty and of wealth; 
ich but it hath one disposition, uncorrupt and pure, concerning all 
rt men. Testament of Benjamin 6:5. 
‘ly Some of these ideas, however, may be early Christian, or Christian bor- 
te rowings from early Jewish pietism. 
w This essay may properly be considered as a footnote (I hope an ac- 

2 ceptable one) to the definitive study of dipsychos by Oscar J. F. Seitz 
-_ in the Journal of Biblical Literature, LXIII 1944) and LXVI (1947). 
he None of my conclusions run counter to what Seitz developed. W.I.W 
he 
JS AMEN, I SAY TO YOU 
ly 
as 
‘oy By Freperick A. SCHILLING 
a. Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
" In the New Testament there are two different uses of the word 
It “Amen.” We may call them the post-static or liturgical, and the pro- 
* static or forensic Amens. The latter appears in the sentence, “Amen — 
i for, “Amen, Amen”], I say to you,” and the former stands after a 
1. prayer, doxology or creedal statement. The word in the Greek Bible, 
of Greek Fathers and the Latin literature of the Church is simply a trans-_ 
il literation of the Hebrew. Not infrequently, however, the Greek trans- 
“i lates with genoito (“may it be”), aléthéds (“truly”), or just nai (“yes”). 
* The post-static “Amen” follows the normal Hebrew-Jewish usage which > 
“ never says “Amen,” except after someone else has spoken, though in 
“ Christian liturgy the prayer did add the word himself. 

The pro-static Amen is a shocking and glaring exception to this rule. 

. It occurs only in the Synoptic Gospels, and the double form only in 
. the Johannine Gospel. Furthermore, it is only Jesus who says, 
' “Amen .. .”, or, “Amen, Amen, I say to you.” In Luke it stands six 


times, in Mark 13 times, in Matthew 31 times. In John the double 
Amen occurs 25 times, and no single “Amen”. Of these Synoptic in- 
stances four are peculiar to Mark, three to Luke, 22 to Matthew. Six 
are in passages common to Mark and Matthew, three in passages com- 
mon to all Synoptists. Of the 25 passages so introduced in John two 
are paralleled both in Mark and Matthew, leaving 23 which have no 
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parallels in the Synoptics. It must be noted also that whereas two of 
these instances have parallels in the Synoptics, the introductory dov- 
ble “Amen” is only in John. (The passages can readily be found ir 
lexicon or concordance.) 

These statistics indicate two things: first, that Matthew is the nat- 
ural literary vehicle for the pro-static “Amen,” while in Luke it is least 


natural; secondly, that John learned of this “Amen” use from Matthew 


or the Synoptic corpus and improved on it with his characteristic 
heightening emphasis. Another significant set of facts is this. Luke 
has nai (“yes”) three times where amén could have been used: one 
instance Matthew parallels with amén; one instance is paralleled in 
Mark; one Luke has to himself. In three other passages Luke has 
aléthés (“truly”) where in two Matthean parallels amén stands, and 
the third has Markan amén parallel. In still another passage Luke 
has ep’ aletheias (“in truth”) where amén could have been, and as it 
actually is in the preceding verse, and still another Lukan passage has 
plén (basically, “but”). This set of facts certainly substantiates the 
inference that “Amen” seemed quite foreign to the Gospel of Luke. 
A further very important inference I shall draw somewhat later. 

The structure of the phrase in which amén stands is rigidly formai- 
ized: “Amen, I say to you,” then follows the assertion. What follows 
is nothing even remotely like a prayer or a passage to which a liturgical 
“Amen” could fit so that one could say that the “Amen” simply got 
misplaced. This pro-static “Amen,” on the contrary, regularly intro- 
duces a strong statement of a didactic or even predictive nature. West- 
cott, The Gospel according to St. John, on 10:1, describes this kind 
of statement aptly as “a solemn declaration of that which may weil 
cause surprise.” The word really assumes a radical authority, and its 
forensic quality appears clearly in its location in Synoptic materials. 
For example, there are five instances in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 5-7), three in the Matthean Discourse on Discipleship (chap. 
10), four in another Matthean set of Instructions to Disciples (chap. 
18, with Markan and Lukan parallels), six in the Matthean discourse 
on the Coming of the Son of Man (chaps. 24, 25; with one parallel in 
Mark and Luke), three in Matthew 26 which introduces the Passion 
Narrative and warns of betrayal (with three Markan parallels). The 
same sort of authoritative assertion occurs in the Markan and Lukan 
Amen passages. A partial citation of some of these passages wil! 
suffice to illustrate their drastic character (each introduced by “Amen, 
I say to you”): “Until heaven and earth have passed away, not an 
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jota, not a dot, will pass from the law until all is accomplished” (Matt. 
3:18); about hypocrites, “They have their reward” (Matt. 6:15, 16); 
“Unless you turn and become like children, you will never enter the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 18:3; Mark 10:15; Luke 18:17); “What- 
ever you bind on earth will be bound in heaven” (Matt. 18:18); “In 
the new world . . . you who have followed me will also sit on twelve 
thrones .. .” (Matt. 19:28); “This generation will not pass away till 
all these things take place” (Matt. 24:34; Mark 13:30; Luke 21:32); 
“Today you will be with me in paradise” (Luke 23:43). 

It is perfectly obvious that these and similar statements received 
greater emphasis when introduced by “Amen, I say to you.” Why 


that should be, why the Semitic “Amen” should stand in Greek docu- | 


ments is what puzzles me. Others have also been uncertain about it. 
To begin with, the Lukan gospel, as I have already noted, does not 
like “Amen” and prefers vernacular Greek equivalents like “yes” and 


“truly.” Translators and expositors have been troubled by it, the 


latter particularly because it stands out as an absolute singularity in 
rabbinic and general religious language of contemporary Jews. (See 
the notes of David Daube, Journal of Theological Studies, XLV, 1944; 
Gustav Dalman, The Words of Jesus, pp. 226 ff.; G. Kittel, Theolo- 
gisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament S. V.“Amen”; E. ]. Good- 
speed, Problems of New Testament Translation, p. 98f.). Yet the schol- 
ars who have offered explanations have failed of a solution because 
they have gone on the assumption that Jesus had said, “Amen, I say 
to you,” and had then made the word say something which is really 
not contained in it at all. 

Perhaps we shall have a better chance of solving the riddle if we 
recognize frankly the fact that the pro-static or forensic “Amen” is 
artificial. I suggest that Jesus never said, “Amen [or, “Amen, Amen” ], 
I say to you.” Suspicion should have been aroused initially by the 
artificial Johannine double “Amen,” and then carried back to the 
single “Amen” of the synoptic passages for several reasons. As we 
have seen, the literary arrangements of Logia in Matthew contained 
most of these instances. There a very definite didactic pattern and 
effect are pursued. In Luke and Mark only a few “Amens” found 
lodgment. Theirs is not the same formal, systematic objective. But 
even in the Matthean blocks of discourse materials where “Amen” oc- 
curs most frequently it does not occur with any consistency. There 
are many “I say to you” phrases without “Amen,” and such are 
just as drastic as those which are furnished with the pro-static “Amen,” 
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as for example, declarations which Jesus makes in uncompromising 
contradiction of rabbinic tradition. “But I say to you, love your ene- 
mies.” “But I say to you that everyone who divorces his wife is liable 
to the charge of adultery.” “But 1 say to you, do not resist the evil 
person.” It seems to me also that Luke’s use of aléthds (“truly”, 
“verily”) or ép’ alétheias (“in truth”) points to some current vernacu- 
lar expression on Jesus’ part instead of the stilted unheard of pro- 
static “Amen.” Finally, in view of the plain, unpretentious person 
that Jesus was, according to the core of Synoptic tradition, always 
speaking the language of the common people, I find it unthinkable that 
he should have indulged in such an ostentatious solecism as “Amen, 
] say to you.” 

Then how did this “Amen” get into the written tradition? I suggest 
that it was a mistake, a mistake first in pronunciation, then in spelling. 
This must have happened in the oral Greek transmission of Jesus’ 
teachings. In their original Aramaic form we find no clue to the solu- 
tion of our problem, for no known emphatic word or phrase, as for 
instance bé kushta or min kushta, could have been confused with 
“Amen” or a variant thereof. There is, however, in the Greek Old 
Testament and in the Koine vernacular a phrase which introduced 
strong assertions and which appeared in various pronunciations and 
spellings and which could easily have been taken as or turned into 
“Amen.” This is the compound particle ei mén. In the New Testa- 
ment it occurs only once, but in a passage which at once becomes a 
clue for us. The passage is Heb. 6:14. The RSV translates it: “He 
swore by himself, saying, ‘Surely I will bless you and multiply you.’” 
Goodspeed renders: “. . . I will certainly bless you;” and Moffatt: “I 
will indeed bless you.” In the Greek, ei mén follows the verb, “Say- 
ing”, but in the translation it is not represented. The words “surely” 
and “indeed” give the force of the Semitic double verb (participle with 
indicative), “blessing, I will bless you”. This is the Septuagint rend- 
ering of Gen. 22:17 where the ei mén takes the place of the Hebrew 
particle ki. But elsewhere and more often ei mén stands for the Hebrew 
im loh. There is no adequate way of translating these particles. Their 
weight must be felt. I have found nine passages in which ei méux 


35; Ez. 5:11; 33:27; 34:8; 35:6; 36:5; 38:19; three passages where 
éan mé stands with the same meaning and the same Hebrew particle: 
Jer. 22:6; Ez. 17:16, 19; and one where ei mén reproduces ki; Gen. 
22:17. This ei mén had long been current in classical Greek in the 
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form of @ mén, é mén, and é man. There is an instance of it appearing 

zs et man in the oath of a Doric mystery (see Deissmann, Neue Bibel-— 
studien, p. 36). The lexicon of Liddell and Scott, Moulton-Milligan’s — 
Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, and Deissmann’s cited work give | 


evil 
ly” ample evidence of ei mén in its various pronunciations being the estab-— 
one lished particle to begin oaths and asseverations. It was not coined to” 
yro- translate the Hebrew im /6h. It was ready to hand. 
son Can we be sure that Jesus said im léh or ki (or whatever the Ara- 
ays maic equivalents were—neither the Syriac version nor C. C. Torrey 
hat gives us any help here) where “Amen” now stands? No, we cannot. But | 
en, I suggest that he did, for only on that assumption can we explain the 
origin of this pro-static “Amen” which is exclusively assigned to him. 
rest It was a common particle of strong assertions, even of oaths, and with | 
ng. biblical precedents. Its Greek equivalent could be used in ordinary 
sus’ avouchments. It fits very well to the strong “Amen” declarations, and 
lu- yet, Jesus could say this in Aramaic or Greek without violating his — 
for own injunctions against oaths, “by the sky ... the earth ... Jerusa-_ 
ith lem... your head ... the altar... the temple . . . Heaven” (Matt. | 
VW 5:33-373; 23:20-22), in which, obviously, he was denouncing religious 
ced profanity. 
ind This assumption accounts for ei mén in the oral Greek tradition, but 
nto how did that become amén? The confusion was natural and easy. Ai- 
ta- ready we have seen that ei mén was pronounced in various ways (as 
5 4 evidenced in the spellings), and while we don’t have written pn ta 
He of the change of this initial ei to a (and the change would not first | 
a” have been made in writing), yet we have (see the grammars of Moul- 
“J ton-Howard, Radermacher, A. T. Robertson) a wealth of information | 
1v- regarding a variety of pronunciations in the vernacular Greek which 
y” involved changes of a into e and e into a e.g. krétos for kratos, hateros 
tl for hétéros, érété for arété. Once this et mén was pronounced a men 


it could soon be confused with the liturgical amén, especially since these — 
materials were arranged for public reading in church services and thus 

became fixed as amén in the written copies. Quickly the sense of the 

correct Hebrew usage would be blunted, especially in these vernacular 
Hellenistic circles, and the word would become an artificial religious | 
symbol and actually be felt to add solemnity to Jesus’ words. Origi- 
nally the ei mén stood immediately before the assertion, for example, 
“T tell you, et mén until heaven and earth pass away .. .”, but the 
confusion which made an a mén out of it could also readily have 


brought about the artificial order of wording: “a mén I tell you... .” 
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( AMEN, I SAY TO YOU 


In the area of the Lukan transmission this amén of certain Logia was 
rightly felt to be meaningless and the effort was made to resurrect 
something of an original meaning by the use of “yes” and “truly,” 
though in a few cases, as we have seen, the amén survived. More 
successful was this mistaken amén in the Markan circles of the oral 
stage probably because they were nearer the area where the Logia 
were recited and therefore more exposed to the incidence of this dia- 
lectical error. 

The rendition of this original ei mén into English leads to results 
which are not radically different from the effort to make “Amen” in- 
telligible. The treatment of it in Heb. 6:14 (see above) illustrates 
this problem. One other instance may be selected at random, that of 
Ez. 33:27, “Thus says the Lord God: ‘As I live, surely those who are 
in the waste places shall fall by the sword’” (RSV). “Surely” here 
represents the Hebrew im /dh and the Greek ei mén. Actually, “sure- 
ly” does not translate these particles at all, but merely seeks to pre- 
serve their force. But their force derives from their being introduc- 
tions of an oath bearing the threat that follows. The “surely” is 
redundant, for the weight of the oath rests on the “Thus says the 
Lord God, ‘As I live,’” and can add no further authority to this 
highest of all oaths. It was in Hebrew and Greek correct syntax to 
use these particles, but in English there is no such syntactical require- 
ment. A. R. Gordon, the translator of Ezekiel in the American Trans- 
lation of the University of Chicago, therefore simply omits it. 

The Synoptic “Amen” passages are somewhat different. The im- 
mediate contexts are simply didactic and unless the original ei mén be 
restored out of the meaningless “Amen,” at least by paraphrase, the 
whole weight intended in these passages is lost. Unless I introduce 
the more difficult hypothesis of some teacher in the Church highlight- 
ing these selected statements with a prefixed oath particle, I must con- 
clude that Jesus himself, for reasons of his own, had done so, and this 
distinction should be preserved. Nothing less than a rendition like, 
“I swear to you” or “I vow” would do justice to Jesus’ mind and emo- 
tion. For example: “I swear to you, Until heaven and earth have 
passed away not an iota, not a dot, will pass from the law until all is 
accomplished;” “I swear to you, as you did it to one of the least of 
these my brethren, you did it to me,” “I swear to you, whatever you 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven.” 

All of these “Amen” sentences are raised to extreme importance. 
Jesus is far more decisive and radical than the “verily” or “surely” 
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allow us to feel. He is assuming tremendous authority far beyond that 
of a normal teacher. His Semitic im /dh soon conveys to the early 
followers echoes of the oaths by Him who swore by Himself, “As I 
live.” Perhaps Jesus meant to indicate just such authority. At any 
rate, the oath which Daube and Dalman (see above) sensed intuitively 
but couldn’t possibly see in “Amen” we can now discern very definitely 
in its original form of ei mén, and the profound Christological impli- 
cations which Kittel seeks to derive from the pro-static “Amen” are 
now revealed to have been there, but before “Amen” was confused with 
ei mén and thus insipidly disguised. Others can carry on from here 
to exploit this finding for the didactic, legal and Christological signifi- 
cance of the pro-static “Amen” passages and the literary units in which 
they stand. 

I should, however, like to make one brief comment on the deeper 
meaning which this indicates for the “Amen” in Rev. 3:14, “These 
things says the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the beginning of 
God’s creation.” This personification of “Amen” has its literary model 
in Isaiah 65:16 where God is called in Hebrew “the God of the Amen,” 
ie. “the God of faithfulness.” But in the language of the Christian 
author of the Book of Revelation, for whom all divine attributes are 
descriptive of the Lord Jesus Christ, this “Amen” would certainly draw 
its full force not out of a liturgical “Amen” but out of the by-now 
literary tradition of the forensic “Amen.” We can understand again 
the original allusion. It is to Him who had many times sworn on His 
own authority, who said about the hypocrites, “I swear to you they 
have their reward” (Matt. 6:2, 5, 16), and had solemnly pronounced 
this judgment, “I swear to you it will be hard for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” This is the one who now, equipped with the 
additional power of execution, proclaims from the judgment seat, with 
the force of a solemn judicial oath, “Because you are lukewarm. ... I 
will spew you out of my mouth... . You say, ‘I am rich’... but you 
are wretched, pitiable, poor... .” 
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The Growth of the Pentateuch. By Immanuel Lewy. Intro. by Robert H. Pfeiffer ca 
New York: Bookman Associates, 1955, pp. 288. $4.50. th 


This book presents in greater detail the author’s theory of penta- F 4s 

teuchal origins which had already been outlined in his earlier The Birth | th 
of the Bible. To say the very least, the theory is original and startling. F of 

It ought, however, to be given a fair hearing. ue 

The Pentateuch began, according to this book, when the prophet th 
Nathan, “the Yahwist master narrator,” an important figure in Da- > > 
vid’s court, combined extant traditions with his own genius and in- > W 
sight to produce a textbook to guide Solomon, the young heir-apparent, | /@ 
into the way of truth. What has been called the J document came 
into being when Abiathar and Zadok, priests in David’s time, revised } © 
Nathan’s narrative to make it more “orthodox.” All this would have — 2! 
taken place c. 970 B.C. n 

More than a century later, this document came into the hands of the ™ 
prophet Elisha in the North. He annotated it in accord with prophetic F  ™ 
views and is the “northern Elohist.” Elisha was also the author of the F 
earliest stratum of Deuteronomy which was produced in connection a 
with his “elohistic” edition of the ] document. While Elisha was active ir 
in the North, Jehoiada, the “priest king” of Judah, the “southern Elo- vi 
hist”, annotated the J document independently. About 720 B.C., when C 
the northern kingdom had fallen, Judean reformers under King Heze- I 
kiah combined both the northern and southern elohistic editions of J, fe 
and produced Deuteronomy by combining Elisha’s code with an en- 

q larged “Jerusalemite Deuteronomy.” Thus, by the time of Isaiah, 
what critical orthodoxy calls JED was in existence. 
Finally, in the days of Josiah, when the Assyrian hegemony had coi- 
lapsed and when the apostate Manasseh no longer reigned, the famous 
reformation took place. It was then that Hilkiah, the first real high 
4 priest at Jerusalem, produced the Priestly Code which he combined 

with JED. So it was, according to Lewy, that the Pentateuch, except 
. for some twenty odd verses added by the high priest Joshua in 520 

B.C., was completed in pre-exilic times. So, also, the Pentateuch was 
. not the result of the combination of a series of documents, but grew 
. to its present form as the basic document of Nathan was annotated at 
successive crucial points in Israel’s’ history by a series of great men. 
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All this is developed in the book in reverse order, starting with the 
case for an early date for the Priestly Code and working back from 
there. It is maintained that Jeremiah’s protests are best understood 
as directed against the regulations of P, and that P cannot come from > 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah because it does not speak to the issues — 
of that time: e.g., it has nothing to say against mixed marriages. A 

date for P having been established, occasions for the introduction of | 
the earlier parts of the Pentateuch are then sought and found. The 
book concludes with appendices which summarize the author’s theory, 

which analyze the legal codes of the Pentateuch and which give tabu- 

lar examples of the author’s analysis of the text. 

The book is obviously the result of a great deal of work, of a type 
of work too infrequently done by present day biblical scholars. There 
are real contributions: the literary analysis of Deuteronomy, the recog- 
nition of the place of the North, the insight that there are early ele- 
ments in P, the claim that the beginnings of J are to be found in the 
reign of David. The real contributions are, however, obscured by ex- 
travagant reconstructions of a past too far removed to be so easily and 
accurately recovered. The author not only definitely identifies the 
individual creators of J, E, D and P, but specifically delimits the 
verses that stem from Moses and names Samuel as the framer of the 
Covenant Code, and Huldah the prophetess as the author of Leviticus 
19. Furthermore, in his rejection of the Wellhausian framework in 
favor of a so confidently offered alternative, he raises more problems 
than he solves: e.g., will the dating of P before Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
II Isaiah and of D before Isaiah really make sense? Why have the 
historical books been edited by deuteronomists instead of Priestly re- 
dactors? Why the Samaritan schism if P had been established before 
the exile? Why does the Chronicler have to work so hard to make his 
point: Harvey H. Guturie, Jr. 


The Gospel According to St. John: An Introduction with Commentary and Notes on 
the Greek Text. By C. K. Barrett. London; S. P. C. K., 1955, pp. xii + 531. 63s. 


A new commentary on the Greek text of the Fourth Gospel has long 
been needed. C. H. Dodd’s monumental /nterpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel (Cambridge, 1953) only partially answers this requirement; 
part III, about 150 pages, on the argument and structure is not a verse 
by verse analysis and interpretation of the text, though most of the 
leading ideas of the gospel are explored in part II, against their back- 
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ground, described in part I. Moreover, Dodd does not discuss the 
difficult problem of authorship to which Barrett devotes careful at- 
tention in his Introduction. 

As Barrett observes on his opening page, “there was aiready a Jo- 
hannine problem in the second century.” To this problem no simple 
answer is possible. Against the claims of Irenaeus, the New Testa- 
ment knows nothing of the residence of the apostle John in Asia, for 
the author of Revelation seems to distinguish himself from the apostles. 
More important is the evidence of Ignatius, whose letter to the Ephe- 
sians stresses their association with Paul, never referring to John. 
Justin, though attributing the Apocalypse to the apostle John, says 
nothing about the author of the Fourth Gospel, if he had read it—a 
point not proved by a few similarities of language. While evidence 
for the martyrdom of John with his brother James (Mark 10:39 versus 
Acts 12:2; alleged quotations from Papias by Philip of Side and 
George Hamartolus; Edessan and Carthaginian church calendars) i: 
admittedly shaky, the same is true of the counter appeal of Irenaeus 
to Papias and Polycarp for John’s residence at Ephesus. The quotation 
from Papias by Eusebius (H. E. iii. 39. 3f.), though distinguishing 
John the Apostle from John the elder, connects neither of them witii 
Ephesus or the Fourth Gospel. 

For internal evidence, “the anonymity of the gospel, and its silence 
with regard to any John who might have written it, make it necessary 
to look into the identity of certain disciples mentioned in the course 
of the narrative but not named.” Of these “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” is the most important. On the basis of ch. 21 it is “possible, 
though not necessary that the beloved disciple was John,” but “the 
balance of probability is that a man would not so refer to himself; if 
this is true, the evangelist was not the son of Zebedee.” The unnamed 
companion of Andrew in 1:35-42; the disciple “known to the high 
priest” in 18:15, and the witness to the spear thrust in 19:35 upon 
examination yield similarly negative results. 

The difficulty of attributing this gospel as it stands to an eye-witness 
or to a Galilean disciple stems partly from the evangelist’s use of 
Mark and Luke as literary sources, but especially from the fact his 
work shows “unmistakable evidence of Greek thought.” Like Dodd, 
whose work appeared after Barrett’s manuscript had left his hands 
the latter includes in the non-Christian background of the gospel the 
Old Testament and rabbinic Judaism on the one side, on the other 
side Hellenistic syntheses of Platonism with Stoicism reflected in the 
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writings of Philo and the Corpus Hermeticum. He agrees with Dodd 
in rejecting Goodenough’s view that Philo interpreted Judaism in terms 
of a sacramental mystery, placing him rather on the side of “non- 


wee 


cultic” assimilation of Judaism to Hellenistic thought, which like the 
Hermetica is concerned with “knowledge of God” obtainable on the 
basis of revelation by means of abstraction and meditation. Although — 


the fourth evangelist never uses the term gnosis, he too holds that 
knowledge of the true God is essential to life (salvation), an idea not 
absent from the Old Testament. Commenting on John 17:3, after 
quoting Prov. 11:9; Hab. 2:14; Hos. 4:6, as well as C. H. i. 3; x. 15, 
Barrett cautions against assuming that in all these sources “knowledge” 
means the same thing. Elsewhere he asserts that in John as in Paul 
the real medium of salvation is faith (e.g. Jn. 3:15; 6:47; 20:31). 


Concerning Mandaism, Barrett remarks in a footnote that he has 


said nothing, because “the Mandaean documents are dependent on 
Christian sources rather than vice versa.”” Dodd, on the other hand, 
devotes fifteen pages to criticism of the views of Ritzenstein, Bult- 
mann and Lidzbarski on this subject. 


Under the theology of the gospel, Barrett discusses particularly es- 


chatology and Christology, miracles as a function of the Christology, — 


salvation in relation to sin and to knowledge, sacraments and mystic- 
ism, the Holy Spirit and the Trinity, and the Church and its life. In 
this last section it seems to the present reviewer that the author makes 


more of the “apostles” or “the Twelve” than evidence warrants, since — 


the latter are mentioned only in 6:70; 20:24, while Barrett himself 
comments on 13:16—the only occurrence of apostolos—that here the 
term is not techical. However, the uncommonly good judgment of the 
author is apparent on page after page; his exegetical insights are al- 
most invariably sound and reliable, so that as a teacher in this field 
the reviewer unhesitatingly recommends it to students of the Greek 
text. 


The volume concludes with full indices to all material cited from 
the Old and New Testaments, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, rab- 
binic and patristic literature, as well as modern authors, and to the 
various subjects discussed. For economy of space the full Greek text 
of the gospel is not printed in the commentary, and it is here one could 
have wished some improvement in format; a bolder faced Greek type, 
such as used in the older work of Bernard, would have made for 


easier reading and ready reference. In almost every other respect 


and 
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Barrett’s work, it can be predicted, will quickly step into the place once 


occupied by that of his respected predecessor. 
Oscar J. F. Serrz 


The Dead Sea Scrolls. By Millar Burrows. New York: The Viking Press, 1955, pp. 
xvi + 435 + 10 plates. $6.50. 

This reviewer had the honor of being a colleague of Professor Bur- 
rows during that fateful year when the scrolls were found and Palestine 
broke out in war, and only missed being in Jerusalem when the manv- 
scripts were first brought to the American School because he and his 
family had already gone to Cyprus. It is therefore with more than 
ordinary interest that he welcomes this comprehensive volume, which 
contains a full account of the finding of the scrolls and the battles that 
have raged around them, a comprehensive review of the more impor- 
tant literature on their dating and interpretation, estimates of their 
significance, maps and photographs, and, finally, careful translations 
of most of the important documents. 

Dr. Burrows warns that this book is not intended for the scholar. 
But scholars will find it useful and refer to it constantly, and the ordi- 
nary reader who up to now has not had access to much but Edmund 
Wilson’s The Scrolls from the Dead Sea—excellent and readable but 
a little sensational—and the wiser articles of Frank M. Cross, Jr. 1 
The Christian Century, can now have a reliable and judicious answer 
to his many questions. Already too many silly things have been said 
in print; for example, the conclusion of the unsigned editorial in Epis- 
copal Churchnews for Nov. 13, 1955. 

The author is very slow to draw conclusions as to the date of com- 
position, the meaning of the historical allusions in the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary and elsewhere, and the exact relations between the Qumran 
sect, other types of Judaism, and Christianity. He is more cautious 
about identifying the sect with the Essenes than in his pioneer article 
in Oudtestamentische Studién (1950). He is, however, quite clear in 
his judgment that the scrolls were put in their hiding place before 
A.D. 70, that the “signs” which the Kittim worshipped (according to 
the Habakkuk Commentary) were Roman standards, and that the 
Kittim were the Romans. He points out that, since parts of the so- 
called Damascus Document were found in the caves, it is hazardous to 
suppose that the flight referred to in Dam. Doc. occurred when the 
caves were abandoned. He concludes that the sect developed out of 
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the hasidic movement which may have produced the Pharisees also 
(citing Ralph Marcus’ interesting theory, pp. 293 f.), that it used the 
old 364 day calendar represented by the Book of Jubilees, and that 
it was not in any real sense gnostic but that Persian elements are pres- 
ent, as in the apocalyptic literature to which it is closely related. Bur- 
rows notes the many interesting parallels to the New Testament, but 
agrees with Cross, Filson and many others that the documents disprove 
rr more strongly than before the old theory that Jesus was subject to 
ne | Essene influence. In all of this the reviewer, though conscious of his 
u- limited knowledge, agrees. 


Lis Burrows’ caution is entirely praiseworthy. Not only are we at the 
an beginning of our studies of what has been published, but there are 
ch vast amounts of fragmentary material now being deciphered in the 
at Palestine Museum. The pieces just published by Barthélemy and 
r- — Milik in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 1, including two more 
sir columns of the Manual of Discipline, are a forerunner of what is to 
ns come. Who knows what modifications must be made in our theories 


when other new apocrypha come out? Whole new lines of investigation, 
moreover, are yet to begin; for example, Burrows remarks that the 
_ interpretation of the Law in these documents should be compared with 
id the legal interpretations of the talmudic literature (p. 251). 

Almost every reader will be fascinated by the first three chapters, 


_ with their account of the discoveries themselves. About the finding 
er | and sale of the manuscripts there has been much controversy. ‘This 
ad reviewer, about three years ago, wrote to a friend in Jordan to get an 
;- | independent account of the transactions as reported in the streets of 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The story that came back contains some 
" details not mentioned in Burrows’ account and some gossip that cannot 
- now be substantiated, but agrees with the printed account in nearly 
every detail. 
- Many people ask what effect the new discoveries will have on our 
Je § text of the Old Testament. They will find much interest in chapter 
c. XIV, where Burrows notes thirteen readings from the Isaiah scroll 
re | alone that were adopted in R.S.V. It is not too much to say that 
to | When all the material is finally published a new critical text, more 
1c | ‘laborate than Kittel’s, will have to be prepared. And as for the 
a Septuagint—this complicated textual problem is entering an exciting 
new phase. 
* It is true, as Burrows indicates, that the essence of the Christian 


faith is in no way affected by the new finds. But what is also true is 


? 
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that our understanding of the matrix in which Christianity grew will 
be vastly enlarged, and our present faith and knowledge thereby en- 
riched. For this we shall have to thank Burrows and the many schol- 
ars, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, who have worked patiently and 
codperatively at decipherment and interpretation. 


SHERMAN E, JoHNson 


The Names of Christ. By Louis of Leon. Translated by Edward J. Schuster. St. 
Louis: B. Herder, pp. 315. $4.75. 


This book is a translation from the Spanish of a famous sixteenth 
century treatise on ascetical and dogmatic theology. Fray Louis of 
Leon was a member of the Augustinian Order, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, a poet and theologian. He belongs to the golden 
age of Spanish literature and has considerable significance as a man 
of letters apart from his contributions to religious learning. His posi- 
tion has been somewhat overshadowed by St. John of the Cross and 
St. Teresa of Avila. 


Dr. Schuster has provided a lucid and easy flowing translation of the 
most famous treatise of Fray Louis of Leon. It appears in the “Crown 
and Cross Series of Christian Spirituality.” The volume is a selection, 
but it is comprehensive in scope. It will serve to re-establish Fray 
Louis in his proper position of importance. 

The treatise is in the form of a Platonic dialogue. Its theme is an 
explanation of the theological and devotional significance of the various 
symbolic names given to Christ in scripture and Christian tradition. 
These names carry power for personal spirituality and the wider mean- 
ings are explored with a wealth of allusion and reference. 

Some of the names are well known to Christians to-day. Jesus, Son 
of God, Lamb of God, Prince of Peace, Christ the King, The Good 
Shepherd, The Way—these are widely used in contemporary devotion, 
hymnody, and iconography. Others, such as Bud of the Lord, Moun- 
tain of God, The Arm of God, Bridegroom, are less frequent in cur- 
rent usage, more abstractly poetic and formally allegorical. 

Dr. Schuster has also provided an adequate introduction which serves 
to place Fray Louis in his historic pattern, outline his controversial 
life, summarize his theological outlook, and analyze his literary signi- 
ficance. Louts A. HAseELMAYER 
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Ad Basic History of Lutheranism in America. By Abdel Ross Wentz. Muhlenberg 
Press, 1955, pp. VIII + 430. $5.00. 

The greatest part of the Lutheran Communion in this country is at 
present organized in six large bodies: the United Lutheran Church, the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod with a membership of about two mil- 
lions each, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the American Lutheran 
Church, the Augustana Lutheran Church, and the Evangelical Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and Other States, each of which has between 300,- 
000 and g00,000 members. Besides, there is a considerable number of 
smaller bodies, partly with names similar to those of the larger ones, 
as e.g. the United Evangelical Lutheran Church or the American Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. Most of the Churches are represented ia 
one or the other of two roof organizations, the National Lutheran 
Council and the Synodical Conference, which, founded on different 
principles in belief or polity, act as clearing houses and instruments 
for the common purposes of their section of the Communion. 

It is not easy for the outsider to understand this complex organism 
and the differences hidden behind these names which are so confusingly 
alike; to keep in mind, for instance, that the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church continues the Norwegian tradition and the American Lutheran 
Church comprises what was formerly known as the Buffalo Synod, the 
Iowa Synod and the Joint Synod of Ohio. For the student of Lutheran 
church history there is an even greater difficulty in the huge number 
of units to be considered—on two printed pages (288 f.) the book 
under review mentions about two dozen different synods, each with its 
local name—and in the unending change of names of ecclesiastical 


bodies. 

The basic idea of the book is to show how the present-day organiza- 
tion of Lutheran churches, all of which adopted their present names 
only within the last forty years, grew out of the seeds first sown in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. The history of American Lutheranism is 
very complex. “Planted in isolation,” as the author says, and “grow- 
ing up separately,” the Churches have gone through more than a cen- 
tury of great inner conflicts and controversies. Combination and separ- 
ation have often cancelled each other out all through the 19th century 
and only since the first World War has the trend towards union suc- 
seeded in lessening the number and enlarging the size of the units. In 
his chapters concerned with the history of the Missouri Synod the 
author presents a typical example of the intensive theological contro- 
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versies which barred the way toward unity during the 19th century 
and even beyond 1900. 

Professor Wentz has mastered a huge material. His large selective 
bibliography might give an idea of the amount of research work which 
has gone into his book. Unpublished sources have been put to use 
as well as an enormous mass of monographs, periodicals and contro- 
versial pamphlets. The author has made his task even more difficult 
by giving his work the double purpose to serve as an introduction, 
evidently for the general reader, and as a guide book for advanced 
students leading towards more specialized research. With the first 
aim in mind he allows considerable space to sketches of the general 
historical background for the various ages of Lutheran church history, 
a welcome feature of the book; for the specialists’ sake, however, he 
brings much small detail which is likely to tire the general reader. Al! 
too often names of leaders are mentioned which remain mere names, 
and here and there the narrative degenerates into mere enumeration. 
The chapter on the National Council, interesting in general, is marred 
by an overflow of statistical data which lowers it from historiography 
to the level of an Executive Secretary’s report. 

The author’s interest concentrates on groups of people and consti- 
tutional forms; quite in agreement with the comprehensive character 
of the work; but a little more could have been done, it seems, for the 
personal element in this history. Only the great initiator, Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg, gets consideration at some length; yet even his 
portrait is somewhat pale. At this juncture it might be mentioned that 
the Anglican reader will miss an explanation of the peculiar position 
of the younger Muhlenberg who combined his work in the Lutheran 
Church with Anglican orders. 

These remarks are not intended to deny the value of the work which 
will prove very useful, especially as to its second aim. The “genera! 
background” chapters which introduce each section of the book are 
full of interesting suggestions, especially chapter 15 with its lucid ex- 
position of sectional’sm and sectarianism running parallel in the middle 
of the 19th century. 

In a new edition which is likely to become necessary soon, one new 
section should be added: a tabulation of all Lutheran church bodies, 
showing their origins, their size, their changes of names and their 
inter-relations. The compilation in the Census volume of 1936 fo 
which Professor Wentz himself wrote the introduction twenty years 


ago, is much out of date. - Ricuarp G. SaLomon 
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On Authority and Revelation, The Book on Adler, or a Cycle of Ethico-Religious 
Essays. By Séren Kierkegaard, translated by Walter Lowrie. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1955, pp. XXvili + 205. $4.50. 

With the publication of this volume in the year of the Kierkegaard 
Centenary there is now available in English all his important works; 
at least all those regarded by Kierkegaard as properly belonging to his 
“authorship.” (Still untranslated are his master’s thesis, The Con- 
cept of Irony, several minor and unimportant works, and the bulk of 
the 20 volumes of Papirer.) 

In some ways the best, in the sense of most important and interest- 
ing, has been saved until the last. Even though it is true as Kierke- 
gaard states, “Essentially this book can be read only by theologians,” 
a careful study of its chapters will do much to clarify much of the au- 
thor’s thought and to dispel the current misunderstanding of his “sub- 
jectivity.” 

Dr. Lowrie merits the gratitude of us all in rescuing from oblivion 
and a curiously involved history this work and by his indefatigable 
labors providing in any language the first complete critical edition. 
(The translation in German by Haecker under the title, The Concept 
of the Elect, is based only on the first draft.) Some idea of the in- 
credible toil represented in Dr. Lowrie’s edition may be gained from 
a brief summary of the history of this work. 

Adolph Peter Adler, a presbyter of the Church of Denmark and 
pastor of two small country churches, claimed to have received in 
1842 a special revelation from Jesus Christ. In 1843 a portion of this 
“revelation” was published at his own expense in a book, Several Ser- 
mons. In 1845 Adler was deposed on the ground that he was men- 
tally deranged. Although Kierkegaard had had only the briefest per- 
sonal encounter with Adler, he was fascinated by the case as a parable 
or type (S.K. says, “epigram upon Christendom of our day”). By 
January 1847 there was completed “The Book on Adler” in its first 
form. However, Kierkegaard was reluctant to publish it lest it “seem 
like hitting a man when he is down” (W.L.). For this was prepared 


a brief preface. 


By the latter part of 1847, the book was rewritten. Shortly after, 
it was radically reorganized into its third form as The Religious Con- 
fusion of the Present Age-Illustrated by Magister Adler as a Phenome- 
non. ‘This was to appear over the name of Petrus Minor as author and 
S. K. as editor. 

The next plan was to omit entirely references to Adler, to deal only 
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with principles and issues, and to issue the work as six small treatises 
or essays under the title of 4 Cycle of Ethico-Religious Essays. A 
preface was written for the fourth form and S.K. again appears as 
author. But this was never published because it seemed to the author 
unrelievedly dull without Adler. By this time the material was a 
mass of deletions, additions, corrections, and corrections of corrections; 
over a thousand of them. 

The only portion to be pubiished by the author was one “treatise,” 
Of the Difference between a Genius and an Apostle (translated into 
English by Alexander Dru and bound up with The Present Age, which 
appeared in 1940). 

Now under the title of On Authority and Revelation (the wording 
is an invention of Dr. Lowrie) there appears the revised text with the 
three prefaces and postscript written by Kierkegaard and an enter- 
taining and helpful preface by the translator. The appendix contains 
the register of corrections by Kierkegaard; 143 of them taken into ac- 
count by Dr. Lowrie. There is a 2 page subject and key-word index. 
The book is well printed and bound; but, unfortunately, contains some 
errata, viz. July instead of June on p. x; mansuisset instead of mani- 
set on p. 4; if instead of of on p. 76; as instead of at on p. 95; unhis- 
torical instead of historical on p. 164. (There are no doubt others but 
the reviewer has neither access to the Papirer nor knowledge of Dan- 
ish.) 

The value of this work for the general reader is in part found in the 
almost prophetic insight of $.K. into the end result, religiously speak- 
ing, of the rising tide of political egalitarianism. (Let no one in the 
future speak of Kierkegaard’s indiffernce to the social and _ political 
movements of his day.) ‘There is a clear recognition by the author 
of the givenness of Christianity and exposition of that aspect of his 
thought which led von Hiigel to characterise him as “massively on- 
tological.” 

More specifically, Kierkegaard projects the fate of Christianity in 
this “convulsive age” by one luminous sentence: “When the first rank, 
the levies which would abolish Christinity (by no means the most 
dangerous enemies), are through with their attack, there comes an- 
other rank of the missionaries of confusion, those which either will 
have a new religion or be themselves apostles. These are the most 
dangerous... .” (p. xviii). Autpen Drew KELLEY 
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How Our Bible Came to Us. By H. G. 
G. Herklots. Oxford University Press, 
1954, PP. 174. $3.50. 

The reviewer warmly congratulates 
Canon Herklots on this singularly lucid 
presentation of the history of the biblical 
text, a subject not always handled best 
to those who have the most knowledge. 
Canon Herklots, while far from claiming 
recognition as an independent “author- 
ity,” is adequately equipped for iis task 
on the scholarly side, and his extensive 
practical experience has given him ex- 
traordinary insight into popular difficulties 
with the Bible. His method is to begin 
with the Bible as we have it at present 
and to trace the history of the text in 
reverse, with many a_ side-glance at 
contemporary history as he _ proceeds. 
Finally, he gives us clear examples of 
the application of the knowledge he has 
imparted. Canon Herklots’ aim was to 
write an informative book for non-pro- 
fessional readers. This he has _ nobly 
done, and it is difficult to imagine how 
he could have done it better. Few books 
on the Bible are worth the price the 
innocent layman is compelled to pay for 
them. The publishers could have priced 
one higher without overcharging 


this 


! Devotional Commentary on the Bible. 


By William J. Shergold. Oxford 
University Press Inc., 1955. pp. 284. 
3.50 

Dr. Shergold’s modest volume is a 


remarkable example of condensation. 
Writing with the frank intention of edi- 
fying, rather than educating, his readers, 
he side-steps the manifold _ literary, 
critical, and theological problems with 
which professional students of the Bible 
are preoccupied and very simply and 
competently, by retelling a story here 
nd pursuing a theme there, summarizes 
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The applica- 
bility of the word commentary to a book 
like this is perhaps debatable, but we 
need not quarrel about terms with a 
writer whose sole purpose is to make 
the Bible easier for lay people to read. 


the contents of Scripture. 


Ww. Cc. K. 


The Psalms: A Selection Arranged for 
Personal Devotion. By Guy Emer- 
son. Foreword by Cuthbert A. Simp- 
son. Harper, 1955. po. xix + 171. 
$2.00. 


A distinguished banker, civic leader 
and lay churchman presents in_ this 
book a labor of love, the result of fifty 
years’ devotion to the Psalter. It is 
rightly commended in the foreword by 
the Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford 
as an “immense help to those in whose 
hearts the words of the Psalter have 
always struck an answering chord.” 

All or part of ninety-one of the Psalms 
are arranged in twenty-three groups ac- 
cording to content or form, and each 
group is begun with an appropriate title 
as well as verses from other books of the 
Bible which are related in spirit to the 
Psalms that follow. The text of the Au- 
thorized Version is used, traditional verse 
numbers are omitted in favor of stanza 
arrangements which form sense units and 
verses recurring as refrains are printed in 
An index which relates the se- 
lections and order of the book to the 
Psalter itself is provided. 

The book is attractively and sensi- 
tively done, and should prove to be 
most helpful. One does wonder, how- 
ever, whether the consistent omission of 


italics. 


allusions to specific events in Israel’s 
history (eg. Psalm 136 is limited to 
verses I-9 and 23-26) really captures 


the spirit of the Psalter and of the re- 
ligion of the Bible which is thoroughly 
G., JR. 


historical. OH. 
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New Testament Literature in the Light of 


Modern Scholarship. By T. Hen- 
shaw. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1952, pp. 454. $6.00. 


This is the kind of book that the 
British often do so very well. It is 
apparently designed for the undergradu- 
ate taking a course in “college Bible,” 
but would do very well for the Sunday 
school teacher or interested layman and 
even for the junior in seminary who 
wants a first glance at the subject. There 
is considerable detail on some points but 
the treatment is always clear and simple. 
There are very brief sketches of the 
Greek and Jewish background, but most 
of the book is devoted to literary mat- 
The point of view is middle of 
the road. There are good brief state- 
ments of form criticism and the synoptic 
problem; in the latter, Henshaw follows 
Streeter. The Gospel of John and the 
three epistles are thought to be by the 
same author. Galatians, curiously, is 
considered the earliest of the epistles. 
Rom. 16 is probably a little letter writ- 
ten to the Ephesian church. Henshaw 
holds to the Pauline authorship of 
Ephesians, he tends to accept Harrison’s 
hypothesis regarding the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, and he commends Den’s complicated 
view of the makeup of Second Corinthi- 


ters. 


ans. 


A Critical Introduction to the Gospels. 


By H. A. Guy. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 195°. pr. vii + 152. 
$2.50. 


The Origin of the Gospel of Mark. By 
H. A. Guy. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1955, pp. 176. $2.*0. 

The people most qualified to write 
books on biblical studies are often so 
completely involved in active teaching 
that they find but little time to devote 
to writing. Not all of those who take 
time from their teaching to write are as 
articulate as they might be. Fortunately. 


Professor Guy of Taunton’s Schoo 
Southampton, finds the time and j; 
articulate. 


A Critical Introduction to the Gospel; 
is intended not only as a popularizatior 
but also as a study guide for student 


in their preparation for examination 
over this important area of _biblica 
studies. The book he has written demon 


strates that lucidity is most often th 
product of clear understanding of the 
subject matter. Here is a book 
summarizes in a dozen chapters the 


whic 


current position in Gospel studies with- 
out the employment of unnecessary tech- 


nical of jargon. A man _ pre 
paring for examinations wi 
find it most helpful as a review. and 
examiners whose busy schedules pre- 
clude reading of all but the most sig 
nificant works will find herein a_ con 
venient outline of those facts 
Candidate fairly be expected t 
know. 


terms 
canonical 


which 


might 


The Origin of the Gospel of Mark 
a somewhat different sort of book; it 1 
a serious study done in Mr. Guy’s lucid 
style. Seeing the Gospel of Mark as 3 
preaching source for the early Christian 
community, the author detects three 
basic Petrine materials, the 
work of a compiler, and the final work 
editor. The great merit of Mr 
Guy’s work is not that he has brought 
forth a new hypothesis, but that he has 
discovered something of the real meanin: 
of an earlier and traditional hypothesis 
namely the Petrine basis of Mark’ 
Gospel. Coupled with this insight is an 
appreciation of the implications of 


levels in it: 


of an 


multiple authorship. 

With the current emphasis upon bibli- 
cal theology, it is easy to forget that 
any theological study of the Bible must 
rest upon sound critical foundations. I 
we proceed from theological presuppe 
sitions which automatically preclude at 
understanding of the growing Church, our 
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study of Biblical Theology will finish 
in one cul de sac or another. If, how- 
ever, We are prepared to understand 
critically the development of primitive 
Christianity, we shall be able to make 
use of fine critical tools forged out for 
us and avoid many of the blind alleys 
f either Liberalism or Fundamentalism. 
Mr. Guy’s study of St. Mark’s Gospel 
is just such a measured essay; it stimu- 
lates study and understanding even if we 
might not always agree with his con- 
clusions. 

In two works of considerably different 
purpose, an English divine has clearly 
pointed the way for serious student and 
popularizer alike. Simplicity of style 
and language need not preclude depth of 
insight nor clarity of thought. 


Meditations on the Gospel of St. John. 
By Edward N. West. Harper, 1955, 
pp. 189. $2.00. 


The adjective which appears in the 
title of each of these thirteen meditations, 
except the first on Light and Darkness, 
aptly characterizes the author’s thought. 
From his reflection on the gospel of the 
Canon West writes of hu- 
man pleasure. human ignorance, human 
affection, need, human _ sorrow. 
luman fact, of all that 
juman nature is and can be. Through- 
ut the one feels a remarkable 
breath of understanding and sympathy. 
The exposition is faithful to the spirit of 
selected from the text, 
illuminated by penetrating ob- 
servations on current issues facing indi- 
viduals and society, and warmed by 
the writer's personal testimony to the 
truth of the gospel. In answer to the 
age-old question; What is man? he in- 
vites the reader to behold in Jesus the 
true man, and to learn from him that 
everything in life is capable of serving 
God as the medium of his grace. To 


incarnation, 


human 
weakness; in 


whole 
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come to this little book directly from a 
restudy of the Fourth Gospel with the 
aid of C. K. Barrett’s excellent new 
commentary, as this reviewer did, seems 
a severe test. His own urge to read 
many of these meditations a second time, 
prompts him to hope this Harper Book 
for Lent may find many readers who will 


gain from it inward refreshment and 

practical help. 0. J. F. S. 

The Drama of the Book of Revelation. 
By John Wick Bowman. Phila- 


delphia: Westminster Press, 1955, pp. 
159. $2.50. 


One is at first naturally suspicious of 
a plan which divides the Book of Reve- 
lation into seven acts of seven scenes 
each. It seems too pat, too unlike the 
chaotic character of most ancient religious 
books. But Dr. Bowman’s organization 
of Revelation makes sense, and may well 
be the clue to its understanding. Cer- 
tainly, as Brewer and others have recog- 
nized, there is a dramatic character to 
the book and it bears some relation to 
the Greek theatre—perhaps, indeed, that 
famous one in Ephesus. The volume 
before us consists of a brief introduction 
and a modern translation with a_ brief 
and thoughtful commentary opposite each 
page of the translation. Lay people will 
find it particularly helpful. 


Ss. E. J 
Der Brief an die Rémer. By Otto 
Michel. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1955. Lfg. 2: pp. 


xvi + 193-357. 


Michel’s commentary on Romans is 
now complete. It is the 1oth edition of 
Romans in the Meyer series—the 9th was 
the work of Bernhard Weiss (1899). In 
the course of the past 56 years many new 
ideas have emerged in New Testament 
criticism, and Professor Michel seems to 
have taken account of them all. Espe- 
cially valuable are the notes on various 
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interpretations of Paul’s theology and 
terminology—e.g. the crucial “righteous- 
ness of God” which is virtually the 
theme of the epistle (see pp. 17, 97f.). 
This righteousness is understood as es- 
chatological, and relating to the whole 
world, not merely the private individual. 
Another feature of importance—one char- 
acteristic of the Meyer series as a whole— 
is the attention to the history of exegesis. 
Ch. 16 is viewed as a part of the original 
epistle, not a fragment of one to Cornith. 
The doxology at the end is from an 
ancient hymn. All told, the new com- 
mentary is one of the most important 
ever written on the Epistle to; Romans, 
and deserves—and will receive—thorough 
study and use for many years to come. 


F. C. G. 
Luther. By Rudolf Thiel. ‘Translated 
by Gustav K. Wiencke. Muhlenberg 
Press, 1955, pp. XIV + 492. $5.00. 


Vhis biography allows Luther to speak 
in his own words as much as_ possible. 
A great many quotations, long and short, 
are inserted into the narrative. The 
book addresses itself to the general reader 
and does not claim to bring new results 
of research; it is a portrait presenting 
the hero as seen by a loving and admiring 
follower. The author considers himself 
as perhaps liable to criticism “for making 
Luther too passionate”. To the present 
reviewer this does to be the 
case: it is rather the style of the book 
which is overdone. “The defiant monk, 
breathing fire. galloped out to meet the 
dragon” is a rather heavy and lopsided 
metaphor for Luther’s journey to the 
Leipzig disputation with Eck. John Tet- 
zel’s “hair bristled, as he read” the 95 
theses; “a chill ran down the cardinal’s 
[Cajetan’s] spine” in the Augsburg dis- 
cussion. This trend towards effective 
picturesqueness has occasionally led the 
author into the acceptance of legends. 
He repeats the old fable of the inspiration 


not seem 
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of justification by faith coming to Luther 
on the top of the Scala Santa in Rome: 
he describes the Diet of Worms twice, 
once correctly and a second time with 
the legendary “Here I stand”. 

The translator must take the responsi- 
bility for some strange derailments. Even 
in his most talkative mood Luther could 
not have promised “to give them some- 
thing to put in their pipe”. 

In general—some minor mistakes ex- 
cepted—the book tells the life story of 
Luther accurately. In contrast to other 
biographies it allows an adequate amount 
of space to the treatment of Luther's 
later years after 1529. The work would 
be more impressive if it were less in- 
tentionaliy dramatic. Gs. 


La Rencontre d’autrut. By Roger Mel. 
Neuchatel: Delachaux et Niestlc, 
1955, pp. 61. Sw. Fr. 4.00. 


This is Cahiers Theologiques 36 in the 
distinguished series of paper-back essays 
which have included such notable author: 
as K. Barth, O. Cullmann, and P. Bon- 
nard. ‘The discussion is subtitled Re- 
marques sur le probleme de la communi- 
cation; and this aptly describes it. 

In an Introduction, five chapters—the 
nature and mystery of Communication, 
the levels of Communication, the im- 
possible Communication, the Communi- 
cation of the Christian message, the difl- 
culties of Communication——and a_ brief 
conclusion the author, a professor at the 
University of Strasbourg, presents _ his 
thesis. 

The approach is “existentialist.” de- 
pendent somewhat on Marcel and _ Jas- 
pers; less so on Kierkegaard and Sartre. 
Briefly, the argument is that our e%- 
perience in Christ, in the Church, gives 
the key to the solution of the problem 
of communication in general. 

One particularly striking quotation. 
“De plus, cette Eglise ne vit pas pour 
elle-meme. pas plus qu’aucun de ses mem- 
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bres. Elle vit pour la monde, elle vit 
pour lui communiquer la bonne nouvelle 
du salut par pure grace. L’Eglise n’existe 
que dans et pour cet acte de communi- 
cation: une Eglise qui n’évangéliserait 
et ne précherait pas la Parole de Dieu 
aurait cessé d’étre l’Eglise; elle serait une 
société close obéissant aux lois ordinaires 
de la sociologie.” A. D. K. 


Teaching the Bible, Especially in Second- 
ary Schools. By A. Victor Murray. 
Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
pp. 231 $3.50. 


A guide for teachers, addressed to the 
situation in England. Includes a dis- 
cussion of the correlation of Scripture 
studies with other subjects, an analysis 
of the Cambridgeshire syllabus, and a 
full section of teaching aids. 


The of the Bible. By 
Harper & Brothers. 


$3.00. 


Rediscovery 
William Neil. 


1954, pp. (no index). 


A book for laymen discussing the cur- 
rent view of the Bible, what biblical 
criticism is and results in, and the ‘story 
of the Bible’ as it now appears. 

G. 


Discovering Buried Worlds. By Andra 
Parrot. Philosophical Library, 1955, 
pp. 127. $3.75. 

The Flood and Noah’s Ark. By André 
Parrot. Philosonhical Library, 1955, 
pp. 76. $2.75. 

The Tower of Babel. By André Parrot 
Philosophical Library, 1955, pp. 75. 
$2.75. 

The introductory volume and the first 
two numbers in a series, Studies in 
Biblical Archaeology, by the Curator in 
Chief of the French National Museums, 
himself an archaeologist. Brief, simply 
written, with plenty of illustrations. Pre- 
sumably the high price is due to the 
number of plates and the fact that the 
books are translations from the French. 
H. G. 
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St. Maximus the Confessor: The Ascetic 
Life, and The Four Centuries on 
Charity. ‘Translated by Polycarp 
Sherwood. Westminster, Md.: The 
Newman Press, 1955. pp. 284. $3.25. 


St. Gregory of Nyssa: The Lord’s Prayer, 
and The Beatitudes. ‘Translated by 


Hilda C. Graef. Newman Press, 
1954, pp. 210. $3.00. 
Volumes 21 and 18 in the Ancient 


Christian Writers series. Maximus was 
born in 580, was first secretary in the 
court of Heraclius (610, then retired to 
the monastic life.) A mystic, involved in 
the Monophysite controversy. N. G. 


The Words of Our Worship. By Carroll 
E. Simcox. Morehouse-Gorham, 
1955. pp. 239, $3.50. 


The Bishop of New York’s Book for 
1955. It consists of seventy-six short 
essays on phrases and sentences in the 
Prayer Book from the versicles of Morn- 
ing Prayer through the Order for Holy 
Communion, with particular attention 
said to words or phrases whose richness 
of meaning is, or is likely to be, over- 
looked, and those which are perhaps 
puzzling. 


A History of Training for the Ministry 
of the Church of England, 1800-1847. 
By F. W. B. Bullock. St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, England: Budd and Gillatt, 
1955. pp. 164. 20s. 


An introduction of twenty-six pages 
deals with the period 1539 to 1799, and 
there is an appendix of notes on training 
for the ministry of the Anglican Com- 
munion outside England and Wales from 
1539 to 1874. The number of pages is 
deceptive: the pages are long and very 
closely printed (though quite readable), 
and the narrative is very closely written, 
simply crammed with information. The 
history is told quite briefly, statistics and 
curriculum data are given, an astonishing 
number of the men involved in theologi- 
cal education for the period are men- 
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tioned, and there are many excerpts from 
and references to tracts, monographs and 
addresses on the subject. H. G. 


The Grandeur and Misery of Man. By 
David E. Roberts, with intro- 
duction by Paul Tillich. Oxford 
University Press, 1955, pp. 186. 
$3.00. 


Sermons by the Dean of Students and 
professor of the philosophy of religion at 
Theological Seminary, published 
posthumously. They are profound, exis- 
tential and lucid. Paul Tillich says, 
“Those who read these sermons will find 
a truly human and Christian personality 
with his struggles, defeats and his 
victories.” 

Highly recommended. 


Union 


R. S. M. E. 


For All Sorts and Conditions. By Corwin 
Roach. Seabury Press, 1955, pp. 
23g. $4.25. 


“An analysis of the meaning of ‘common 
prayer’ as exemplified in the Prayer Book, 
particularly the services of Morning and 
Evening Prayer and the Litany. Wor- 
ship is related throughout to the two 
foci of Scripture and Christian living 
today. H. G. 


20th Century Encyclopedia of Religious 

Knowledge. An Extension of the 

New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 

Religious Knowledge. Lefferts 

7 Loetscher, editor-in-chief. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book 
House. 1955. 2 volumes, pp. 1205. 
$15.00. 


This supplement parallels the Schaff- 
Herzog in scope and is intended to bring 
it up to date both by additions and by 
supplements to or revisions of the articles 
therein. There are, for example, a dozen 
articles on twentieth century trends in 
the various fields of theological study 
and in church life here and abroad; a 
large number of brief biographical articles 


on contemporary theologians and of de 
criptive articles about endowed lectur 
ships in various places; and a number ¢ 
articles bringing up to date what wa 
said in the earlier volumes about book 
of the Bible, for example, and archaeolo- 
gical finds. There are above five hundred 
contributors, representing various faith 

H. CG. 


Das Gesetz Erfiilien (Matt. 5:17ff ar 
3:15). By Henrik Ljungman. Lund 
Gleerup, 1974, pp. 140 


An examination of the sense of “fulfi 
in these two passages, arriving at a ver 
conservative theological conclusion—Jesu 
as Messiah, even dying Messiah, “fulfils 


the ancient Law. F. C. G. 


Our Christian Vocation. By John Heuss 
Foreword by Henry Knox Sherri 
Seabury Press, 107" pp. 243. $3.25 


The Seabury Lenten Book for 1955, 
series of sermons by the Rector of 
Trinity Church, New York on Christian 
worship and payer and its issue in Christ- 


ian living. 


Die Auslegungsgeschichte von I Kor. ii:1- 
11. Rechtsverzicht und Schlichtuns 
By Lukas Vischer. Tiibingen: Mohr 
1955, PPp- 139. 


This is No. 1 in a new series, Beitrage 
sur Geschichte der neutestamentlichenr 
Exegese, which opens up a field of in- 
creasing interest at the present time— 
and one which is also a case of necessity. 
Dissertation subjects have reached the 
saturation point in N. T. studies: history 
of exegesis is about all that is left! But 
it can be a most valuable contribution to 
N. T. studies, esp. since some of the 
older interpreters were more familiar with 
literature than most students 

F. C. G. 
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Uncommon Prayers Collected by Cecil 
Hunt. American Edition arranged 
by John Wallace Suter. Seabury 


Press, 1955, pp. 182. $3.00. 


Cecil Hunt made three collections of 
prayers which were well received in 
England: Uncommon Prayers, More Un- 
common Prayers, and Uncommon Prayers 
for Young People. Dr. Suter has made 
a selection from the three. Most of 
them are striking, some for their humor. 
Topically arranged and fully indexed in 
Dr. Suter’s careful and skilled manner. 

H. G. 


Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. Ed. by Gerhard Fried- 
rich. Vol. VI, Lfg. 4. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1955. DM 4.60 (by 


subsc.). 


The installment of the Theol. 
Wérterbuch completes the major article 
on pisteud and its cognates, by Rudolf 
Bultmann and Artur Weiser. The other 
articles are on planaéd and plassé and 
their cognates, by Prof. Braun. As Dr. 
Bultmann points out, in his rich and 
suggestive article, it is pistis cis that 
marks off the distinctively Christian 
usage—“belief in” someone (p. 209). 

F. G. 
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The Chosen People, or The Bible, Christi- 
anity and Race. By Gerald W. 
Broomfield. Longmans. Green & Co., 
1955. pp. OI. $1.25. 
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Irrationalism and Rationalism in Religion. 


By Robert Leet Patterson. Duke 
University Press, 1954, pp. 155. 
$3.00. 


The Flame of Life. An Interpretation of 
the Sermon on the Mount. By Eric 
Montizambert. Seabury Press, 1955, 
pp. 114. $2.25. 


Symbols of Christ: Old Testament and 
New Testament. By Damasus Win- 
zen. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1955, pp. 102. $2.50. 


The Master is Here: Jesus’ Presence in 
Fact and Experience. By Elbert 
Neil Johnson. New York: The 
American Press, 1955, pp. 141 $2.50. 


The Daily Life of the Christian. By John 
Murray. Philosophical Library, 1955, 
pp. 126. $2.50. 


Great Preaching Today. Edited by Alton 
M. Motter. Harper & Bros., 1955, 
pp. 255. $3.00. 

A collection of sermons delivered at the 

Chicago Sunday Evening Club. 


Authority and Freedom: Some Psycho- 
logical Problems of Religious Belief. 
By Robert H. Thouless. Seabury 
Press, 1955, pp. 124. $3.00. 

A well-known psychologist seeks to 
answer three questions: Is there now a 
decline in religious conviction? Is it 
possible for a reasonable modern man to 
accept a religious system of thought? 
Are there respects in which religious 
ideas are presented to the modern man 
which unnecessarily increase his difficulty 
of acceptance? 
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